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Easter, 1917 


BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 
By Julia Ward Howe 

INI: eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
yrapes of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of [His terrible 
swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


i have seen Mim in the watch-fires of a hundred 
circling cantps; 
They have builded Mim an altar in the evening dews 
and damps; 
! can read his righteous sentence by 
flaring iamps; 
Ilis day is marching on. 


and 


the dim 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of 
steel: 
“1s ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal ; 
Let the lero, born of woman, crush the serpent with 
his heel, 
Since God ts marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 


call retreat; 
ile is stfting out the hearts of men before His judg- 
mleit-seat: 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to anszer tlim! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 


beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and 
me: 
ls Ile died to make men holy, let us die lo make men 
free, 
While God is marching on. 


— a ae | 
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The First Skirmish of Our War 


By William Marion Reedy 
EXT Tuesday we shall have an election in St. 
Louis for mayor and other city officials. To 
this will have 


significance because there is in- 


the country at large election 
more than ordinary 
volved in the campaign an issue of national loyalty 
This 


has been raised, it may be said, chiefly because it is 


issue 


upon the part of German citizens here. 


the only hope the Democrats have of defeating the 
Republican ticket. The present mayor, Mr. Henry 
W. Kiel, has been an excellent official of great per- 
sonal popularity. There is no issue on his record on 
which the Democrats could hope to defeat him for 
re-election. He is accused of nepotism and of de- 
stroying the merit system of appointment to office. 
There is a case against him, but the public is not 
much concerned about those matters. The people do 
not rise to those charges. Nor do they show dis- 
approval of the excessive cost of a great sewer for 
1 certain large area have to 
large Mayor 
The things he 


which residents of < 
pay a heavy tax. By 
been a satisfactory public servant. 
has done have been in the main good, and the things 
he has left undone were things he could not put 
over because he could not get a line upon what 2 
majority of the people wanted. Against Mr. Kiel 


and Kiel has 


the Democrats have nominated a clean and capable 
young man, Mr. William C. The trouble 
with Mr. Connett and his party is that they have no 
They have no effective 


Connett. 


fighting ground against Niel. 
criticism and they have no alternative programme of 
nunicipal action to oppose to Mr. NKiel’s record. 
Their campaign has been argumentatively empty and 
lacking in spirit. Mr. Connett is a high-class man, 
representing the best elements of local Democracy. 
He was a protege of the much-admired, firm and 
forceful former mayor, Rolla Wells, but when that 
is said all is said. The party has no platform worth 
mentioning. Ordinarily speaking, Mayor Kiel should 
be re-elected mayor by anywhere from three to nine 
thousand majority, for St. Louis is a Republican 
city. 

But, there comes in the issue of race and of loy- 
alty. This issue was not raised by the Democrats 
without cause. When the Republican ticket had been 
nominated, the candidates and the party committee- 
men met to frame a platform. That platform said 
not one word about pledging the party to loyalty to 
the President and the country in the present crisis 
with Germany. Such an omission takes on signifi- 
cance when one looks at the Republican ticket’ and 
notes a decided preponderance of German names 
among the candidates. The German-American ele- 
ment is the backbone of the local Republican party, 
is no insignificant part of the Democratic 
alignment. It is customary. for municipal platforms 
to declare their loyalty to the country at large. It 
is customary, too, for political parties especially to 
emphasize their loyalty to the national administration 
of the opposite party in case of actual war or the 
imminence of The silence of the local Repub- 
lican platform on this subject at this time could not 
pass unnoticed, more especially as the chairman of 


and it 


War, 


the Republican city committee publicly stated that 
in view of the imminence of war or even in case of 
actual war with Germany, the fact that Mayor Kiel 
secure for him 
This was 


is of German extraction would 


the solid German vote and his election. 
taken up by politicians in the Democratic party and 
especially by the ?ost-Dispatch newspaper and the 
question was raised whether the Republican candi- 
dates were seeking office as Germans or as Amert- 
cans, Whether they sought office in an American city 
with a reservation of loyalty towards this country. 
Would they give aid, comfort and support to the 
United States or to Germany? This made an issue 
of more than merely municipal proportions, and an 
It is on this issue chiefly that the cam- 


ugly one. 
And feeling is exacerbated 


paign is being fought. 
by the fact that a popular aspirant to the Demo- 
cratic nomination, Dr. John H. Simon, also of Ger- 
extraction, was surprisingly defeated in the 
Dr. Simon proscribed for being a German- 

Mr. Kiel fought for re-election because 
This, in a community almost 


man 
primary. 
American! 
of his. German name, 
dominated by German-Americans. 

Sane citizens naturally do not relish a campaign 
of proscription because of race or creed. But many 
sane citizens could not help sceing that the Repub- 
lican platform did not proffer support to President 
Wilson because the party managers did not want to 
offend German sentiment in opposition to the ad- 
The 


answer of Republican party managers to this criticism 


ministration’s course with regard to Germany. 


was that they never gave the national crisis a thought 
in framing the platform. that 
who The prima facte case against the party 
managers is inescapable. All the known facts sup- 
The managers cared more for the German 
They wanted to hold the 


Those will believe 


can. 


port it. 
vote than for patriofism. 





ATi) 
German Republicans and win over the German 
Democrats—1f there were any remainine The 
vanted te in first hey could he patriotic ther 
ter . tion \¢ 1 ] evoke 
Yi condemnation pyre 


evasion to other than American considerations 


as a basis for the exercise of the chief duty o1 
United States citizenship. | Anti-proscriptionists 
those who have fought the anti-Catholic secret so 


, the Judenhets, 


the men who campaigned against negro segregation 


cieties im politics opponents of the 
did not like the prospect of proscribing people of 
German names, but they could not fail to see that 
the Republican party managers had begun the pro 
scription by proscribing American patriotism in th 
The 


defeat Republican candidates because of their Ger- 


platform. result was a determination not to 
man origin but to defeat the Republican party be- 
cause of its deliberate appeal to Gierman sentiment 
through a refusal to indorse American national senti 
ment. And this determination is widespread. 

3ut when American opposition to Republican Ger- 
manism became vocal it was found that Democratic 
politicians wanted to smother that voice. The Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor spoke indecisively upon 
the subject. Democratic leaders said the campaign 


would drive all German Democrats to the support 


of Kiel. The supporters of the defeated candidate 
for nomination in the Democratic primary would go 
to Kiel. The Irish Democratic pro-Germans would 
flop for Kiel also. The campaign committee of the 
Democrats put the soft pedal on Americanism and 
repudiated the utterances of one who spoke out 
in meeting against the anti-patriotism of the Repub- 
I cannot say that the Demo- 


They 


lican party and ticket. 
crats have pressed the national patriotic issue. 
have weakened on it. The party 
triotism in their platform but they have choked it 


leaders put pa- 
off in the campaign. The hope of defeating Niel 
rests solely upon the thought that enough Republicans 
will resent the party’s pro-Germanism to unite with 
the Americanist Democrats and defeat Kiel and his 
fellow candidates. But I do not sce that any Ameri- 
canist Republicans have bolted their party ticket. 
Mayor Kiel has met the situation by repudiating 
the Republican platform. He said that the patriotic 
taken for 
and he 


Americanism of could be 


His 


himself was willing to give his life, his fortune and 


Republicans 


granted. father was a Union veteran 


his sacred honor in defense of the country against 


any and all enemies. He waved the flag more 


than the 
fellow candidates on the Republican ticket. 


haye his 
They 


Democrats have dared to. So 


have taken the issue away from the Democrats who 
The 


Democrats did not grasp the nettle boldly and it is 


were afraid to carry out what they started. 
stinging them severely. Their campaign is lagging. 
They are up in the air. They are winning no Ger- 
mans and they are not showing backbone cnough for 
I say this though my vote is mostly 
affairs. A 
Democratic 


the Americans. 
democratic in municipal as it 
sign of the that the 
marked ability and 


national 
Star, a 


growing 


times is 
paper of circulation 
comes out and attacks:with fine spirit the proscrip- 
tion of German born or German derived candidates. 
Practically it supports Mayor Kiel for re-election, 
and this has further meaning hecause the Star, is, 
in so far as it is an organ at all, the organ of Goy- 
ernor Gardner, and Governor Gardner was a sun- 
porter of Dr. Simon for the Democratic nomination 
for mayor—Dr. Simon, defeated for nomination sup- 
posedly because he is the son of German parents. 
The spokesman of union labor in the Democratic 
conference, Mr. J. B. Conroy, opposed the fight upon 
Mayor Kiel for his supposed German leanings. Mr. 
Conroy did not forget that Mayor Kiel forced the 
adoption of union wages on all city work. Union 
labor may be said to be solid for Kiel. Over and 
above all this is the fact that Mayor Kiel has fulfilled 
most of the promises on which he was elected. He 


supported and helped pass the new city charter, even 
if he dropped the man who too strictly construed the 
provision for the merit system of appointment against 
Republican 


party workers. MSiel’s record is his 
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and lis Americanism just now 1s) more 
ociteronus, not to lent, than that of his Demo 
tic opponent, Mr. Connett. Morcover, Mr. Niel is 
mmensel ible ma caplivatin cam- 

] 11¢ ve Mm the campaten 
Hlow deep goes the Americanism opposition to thi 


cannot say. It cannot be esti- 


<cpublican ticket one 1 
mated by the absurd fizzle of the native American 
opposition to Catholic candidates. In all probability 
the Americanism offended by the Republican party’s 
silence as to the citizen’s duty in the case of wat 
with Germany, is both wider and deeper than mere 
anti-Catholicism. The appeal to it may evoke a 
at the polls that will overwhelm those who 
offend the 


Wilson’s course. 


response 


German yote by approving 


That many 


feared to 
President Republicans 


will vote the Democratic ticket on this issue cannot 


be doubted. 
them will do this to overcome the German Repub- 
I think the pro- 
American yote on this question will be heavy. !t 


The question is whether cnough of 


lican and German Democratic vote. 
will come from men who are not conspicuous in po- 


litical think the Democrats might have 
won surely if they had continued to stress the issue 


aftairs, 


of patriotism, but they seem to have shown they are 
quitters. 

Anyhow, this municipal election in St. Louis may 
humor to be the first 
United States and 


The preliminaries show the alleged Ger- 


be said with some sense ot 


skirmish of the war between the 
Germany. 
mans rather the better tacticians after their first blun- 
der. Mayor Kiel has wrapped himself in the Ameri- 
can flag and it may be said nobody doubts his sin- 
cerity. For myself, I shall vote for the ticket of the 
party that did not decline to say that it is for the 
United States on present issues with Germany, tirst, 
last and all the time. J shall vote against the Repub- 


lican rather than against candidates whose 


forbears came from Germany as mine came from 


party, 


Ireland. 


a ae 
ee ee eeee 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The United States Goes In 
ITHIN a few days the United States will 
be at war with Germany. The atmosphere 
throbs with preparation but the people are 
very calm, even solemn, for few have desired war 
and all realize that going in is easy but the coming 
out no Man can see, 
Why do we go in? 
opposed to necessity, for the rights of this nation 


For the principle of law as 


and of mankind on the high seas, for the pres- 
eryation of civilization, against a power to which 
treaties are nothing. 

Shall we join the Allies or merely defend our 
merchantmen against attack ? Probably we shall 
co-operate with the Allies at sea and make them 
large financial advances. Shall we send an army 


abroad? Time will decide. Eventually we shall do 
everything possible to break the German power. 
Where this may lead us none can say. It may com- 
mit us to a reconstruction of Europe after the war, 
and that for all time. 
Certainly it destroys the pious aspiration for “peace 
without victory,” though it will bring us into directly 
and favor our 


to defense of reconstruction 


interested relation with all nations 
project of a league of nations to enforce peace. It 
brings us into the final peace conference as a factor 
mollifying European hatreds, as a power not bent 
on crushing Germany, as an exponent of the rights 
of small nations, as a supporter of all nations’ right 
of access to the sea. In that conference we shall be 
Germany’s friendliest foe—and there’s more than a 
suspicion that Germany has desired we should go 
in. Indeed, the situation works out, seemingly, to 
modifications, of the 
The that 


this country in the peace negotiations will translate 


the furtherance, with some 


President’s peace proposals. prospect is 
words into deeds. 
But our going in commits us possibly to things we 





cannot see, to a programme for the governance of 


Europe but in the unde 
We 


Britain 


the world, not alone in 


earth repartition 


thriat 


veloped regions of the 
Africa 
Ireland 


and Servia. And certainly we will stand committed to 


may 
and we may say shall do for 


what she tights for in the cases of Belgium 
the support in other countries of principles that have 


We shall be 


in matters beyond our continental confines to action 


recently triumphed in’ Russia. bound 


of incalculable ramification. Our isolation is ended 
and our problems are planetary rather than national. 

Most grievous it is to think that war will stop 
Why ean 


not all reform movements adjust themselves in such 


many home reforms, but should it do so? 


manner as to make use of the enereies freed by 
vide 
Take 


note of the common man’s enlargement in England, 


war? There is hope for betterment in’ war, 


Russia. There is hope for democracy in war. 
and remember von Bethmann-Hollweg’s promise to 
hot pollot in Germany. The war should liberate us 
from many evils in this country, if reformers do 
(Continued on page 223.) 
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The Letter 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


JIAT does one living ? 


gain by What by 
dying 
Is lost worth having? What the daily things 
Lived through together make them worth the while 
For their sakes or for life’s? Where’s the denying 
There’s your smile! 


that 


Ot souls through separation ? 

And your hands’ touch! And the long day 
brings 

Half uttered nothings of delight! But then 

Now that I see you not, and shall again 

Touch you no more—memory can possess 

Your soul’s essential self, and none the less 

You live with me. I therefore write to you 

This letter just as if you were away 

Upon a journey, or a holiday; 

And so [ll put down everything that’s new 

In this secluded village, since you left. 

Now let me think! Well, then, as I remember, 

\fter ten days the lilacs burst in bloom. 

We had spring all at once—the long December 

Then we swept your room 

And then one morning 


Grave way to sunshine. 
\nd laid your things away. 
I saw the mother robin giving warning 

To little bills stuck just above the rim 

Of that nest which you watched while being built, 
Near where she sat, upon a leafless limh, 

With folded wings against an April rain. 

On June the tenth Edward and Julia married, 

I did not go for fear of an old pain, 

I was out on the porch as they drove by, 

I think 
A girl’s face with such sunny smiles upon it 


Coming from church. I never seanned 
Showing beneath the roses on her bonnet 

[ went into the house to have a cry. 

A few days later Kimbrough lost his wife. 
Between housework and hoeing in the garden 

| read Sir Thomas More and Gocthe’s life. 
My heart was numb and still I had to harden 
All memory or die. And just the same 

As when you sat beside the window, passed 
Larson, the cobbler, hollow-chested, lame. 

He did not die till late November came. 
Things did not come as Doctor Jones forecast, 
*"Twas June when Mary Morgan had her child. 
Her husband was in Monmouth at the time. 
She had no milk, the baby is not well. 

The Baptist Church has got a fine new bell. 
And after harvest Joseph Clifford tiled 

His bottom land. Then Judy Heaton’s crime 

Has shocked the village, for the monster killed 
Glendora Wilson’s father at his door— 

A daughter’s name was why the blood was spilled. 
I could go on, but wherefore tell you more? 

The world of men has gone its olden way 

With war in Europe and the same routine 

Of life among us that you knew when here. 





This “OSSIp is not idle, since | Say 


By means of it what TI would tell you, dear: 
[ have been near you, dear, for I have been, 
Not with you through these things, but in despite 
Of living them without you, therefore near 
In spirit and in memory with you. 

° 


° 


Do vou remember that delightful Inn 

\t Chester and the Roman wall, and how 

We walked from Avon clear to Kenilworth ? 

\nd aiterward when you and I came down 

To London, | forsook the murky town, 

And left you to quaint ways and crowded places, 
While | went on to Putney just to see 

Qld Swinburne and to look into his face’s 
Changeable lights and shadows and to seize on 

\ finer thing than any verse he wrote? 

(Oh beautiful Wusions of our youth!) 

He did not see me gladly. Talked of treason 
To England’s greatness. What was Camden like? 
Did old Walt Whitman smoke or did he drink 2 
And Longfellow was sweet but couldn't think. 
His mood was crusty. Lowell made him laugh! 
Meantime Watts-Dunton came and broke in half 


My visit; so F Jett. 


The thing was this: 
None of this talk was Swinburne any more 
Than some child of his loins would take his hair, 
Eyes, skin, from him in some pangenesis,— 
His flesh was nothing but a poor affair, 
A channel for the eternal stream—his flesh 
Gave nothing closer, mind you, than his book, 
But rather blurred it; even his eyes’ look 
Confused “Madonna Mia” from its fresh 
And liquid meaning. So T knew at last 
His real immortal self is in his verse. 


o% 
° 


Since you have gone I've thought of this so much. 
I cannot lose you in this universe 

I first must lose myself. The essential touch 
Of soul possession lies not in the walk 

Of daily life on earth, nor in the talk 

Of daily things, nor in the sight of eves 
Looking in other eyes, nor daily bread 
Broken together, nor the hour of love 

When flesh surrenders depths of things divine 
Pevond all vision, as they were the dream 

Of other planets, but without these even 

In death and separation, there is heaven: 

By just that unison and its memory 

Which broucht our lips together. Vo be free 
From accidents of being, to be freeing 

The soul from trammels on essential being, 
Is to possess the loved one. T have strayed 
Into the only heaven God has made: 

That's where we know each other as we are, 
In the bright ether of some quiet star, 
Communing as two memories with each other. 


a er a 
ee ee ee ee 
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The Kaiser’s Plot 


By C. F. Shandrew 

N the southern part of Philadelphia there is said 

to be a plot of land owned by the imperial fam- 

ily of Germany. The plot is used as a vegetable 
garden by the present tenant who is a free-born 
American citizen. This tenant works long and hard 
and gets for his work the wages of slavery, namely, 
ough to keep him in working condition. He sells 
his produce in the market for what it will bring in 
money, The money he turns over to the emperor's 
agent. The agent buys a draft on London or Berlin 
and in this way and to this extent his Imperial 
Majesty and the royal family of Germany are sup 
ported by the labor of an American citizen. 

‘ '¥ course, the result would be the same if, instead 
Ol sending money, the tenant sent the produce itself. 
In the first instanee “balance of trade” does not 
enter In the other instance it does, for all the 
produce that goes out of the country, all the wealth 
that is shipped away and for which nothing comes 
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back, is said by the economists of the Protectionist 
variety to create a “balance of trade in our favor.” 
God bless their simple minds! 

But [ am digressing. Keep your eye on the em- 
peror’s piece of land. I admit that it is not unusual 
for foreigners to own land in the United States. 
Lots of them own lots and, for all I know to the 
contrary, the German emperor may own many valu- 
able tracts here in addition to the one I have men- 
tioned. “Confiscate them,” did you say? Let’s see. 
Suppose he owns shares in railroads, shares in mines, 
shares in steel plants, shares in oil wells located here. 
Isn't that owning land? Can you confiscate such 
land or his shares of stock? No. Will his revenue 
from these sources cease in event of war between 
the United States and Germany? Not at all. His 
agents or bankers will faithfully collect his) divi 
dends, pass them to his credit and at some future 
day he will draw them. What a possibility! Think 
of it! Thousands of American citizens “doing their 
bit’ by helping the German emperor annilulate them 
selves and other American citizens. Awkward, isn’t 
it? 

3ut suppose we could contiscate all the land in 
the United States owned by Emperor William, in- 
cluding his Philadelphia truck patch. Would his 
tenants be any better off? Would they not still be 
required to pay the same rent to someone here that 
they now pay to the German emperor and what 
greater return would an American landlord make 
to the tenants than the German emperor does now? 
Would he supply the land?) The creator has saved 
him that trouble. Could he “hold” the land against 
a stronger man? Not for a moment. His owner- 
ship, like that of the German emperor, would be 
maintained not by himself or anything he does, but 
by the police power of the state and national goy- 
ernment. Back of every landlord stands the = state 
with vast and unlimited power which it lends to the 
landowner without expense to him, not only to main- 
tain his ownership but to collect the rent for him 
in case the tenant fails to pay. 

So, except for the sentimental reason that tenants 
here, somchow or other, prefer supporting an Ameri 
can landlord to supporting a foreign one, there is 
no object to be gained, so far as tenants are con- 
cerned, in contiscating land owned by foreigners. 

Whose land is it anyway ? 

| admit that this is a very delicate question, ons 
which in Germany would be considered an act of 
It is a question, too, which landlords 
Nevertheless, let us ask the 


lese-mayeste. 
everyWhere resent. 
Kaiser where he got his PhiladIphia truck pateh. No 
use asking him if he made the land. We know that 
he did not, and if we can be sure of anything, we 
know that he bought it, liad it given to him or clse 
he took it. Tracing the tithe back we find lis right 
of ownership rests on a grant made by an Eneglisn 
king to William Penn. Where did the English king 
get it? Why, he didn't even find it. He didn’t even 
know where it was. He simply gave it to Penn 
in the same naive fashion that the Reverend Henr 
Van Dyke gave Iis little son the mountains just 
heeause the boy asked for them 

Can such a title be valid? Not in the high court 
of equity. The judge there must declare it: stolen 
property and order it restored to its rightful owners. 
Who are its rightful owners? The people, the gen 
eration in being. By what process shall the land be 
restored to them? Well, one way would be for th: 
state to take land rent in lieu of taxes. Jet the rent 
be the only tax. This would not only do away with 
the monstrous absurdity of Americans supportins 
foreign potentates and nobles, but would at the same 
time do away with the equally monstrous absurdity 
of American workers supporting \merican drones. 
It would kill land speculation and the withholding 
of land from use, open up unlimited opportunities 
for men to employ themselves at all times and so 
enable them to produce wealth from the only place 
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where wealth can be produced. It would solve 


labor problem, abolisl 
lege and benefit the rich by setting them to work. 
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It would enable every man to become as 
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desired to be, and what is more, as honest, as upright, 
as noble, as free as he would like to be, and it would 
bring about a state of society so superior to the 
present one as to cause our times to be described 
hereafter as the age of ignorance and stupidity. 

You don’t believe it? Well, then, what is your 
remedy—one that has not been tried and proven a 
failure—for poverty and the vice, crime, misery and 
degradation that flow from poverty; for the enor- 
mous inequality and glaring injustice in the present 
distribution of wealth; for the hate, greed and 
ferocity which present conditions engender in men 
and which break out every little while in the blind 
rage of war? 
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Two Scarlet Letters 


By Amelia Josephine Burr 
“Why does the minister keep his hand over his 
heart?” ; 
ROM the cool height of her untarnished name 
She watches the poor siren of the street 
With sad bravado drag from shame to shame 
The weariness of gaudily-shod feet ; 
Pushed on by every sin to one sin more, 
The victim, sport and curse of man and fate, 
Drifting inexorably toward the door 
That shuts upon such women, soon or late, 
The courtesan has hells enough to bear— 
But there is one she never need endure: 
To smile with stiffened lips she feels are pale, 
And keep intact a chaste, ingenuous air 
While people wonder that a soul so pure 
Can have so sweet a pity for the frail! 
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Mr. Aiken’s Symphony 


By J. L. H. 


ERSONS—it is to be admitted that immediately 

they were accused of possessing perverse olfac- 

torics—occasionally arise (or sit down) to re- 
mark that they detect an odor of decadence in some 
manifestation of our New Poetry. Of course they 
are mistaken. For have we not the affidavits—im 
passioned ones of both the promoters and the pro- 
tagonists that it is quite the most robust avatar that 
thus far has visited the courts of the Muses? 
Nevertheless, reading “The Jig of Forslin,” Conrad 
Aiken’s latest addition to the “movement,” qualms 
have beset me. For, as a mere reader, I feel obliged 
to confess that while it may be possible for a yvolum¢ 
of verse to be more decadent, I can only wonder 
how ? 

Mr. \iken has) previously published two other 
hooks of verse, “Earth Triumphant” and “Turns and 
Movies,” in which he revealed a very considerable 
talent and, as some thought, and ventured to remark, 
a somewhat questionable taste. However, as our 
New Poetry has tabooed taste, this criticism was 
perhaps invalid. For, if taste be outlawed of poetry, 
manifestly it is as wide of the mark to fault poetry 
for lack of taste as it would be, for instance, to 
erumble at a calliope for failing to possess the timbre 
of a ’cello. “Let each beast bring forth after its 
kind” was the genetic fiat (it is the contention of 
the eugenists, vou know, that some kinds should not 
be allowed to bring ferth at all; but thus far they 
have not carried their iconoclasm as far as poetry) 
and if our New poets bring forth the tasteless, let 
us console ourselves, provided we are so foolish, or 
peevish, as to burble about taste, with the biological 
thought that it is the nature of the beast. (If the 
use of the last term be objected to, IT would suggest 
that as our New Poetry attaches itself firmly to 
earth and derides the transcendental, | speak by the 
book !) 

The “lig of Forslin” is sub-titled “A Symphony” 
which is somewhat of a “jolt” at the start, seeing 
that svmphonies are not usually provided as vehicles 
for saltatory exhibition. For these diverlissements 
the soulful and syncopated strains of the Jass ‘Band 
are popularly held) more appropriate, being morc 
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excitant to such things as “walki the doxv” o 
“tearing the shimmy;” which, incidentally, Mr 
Aiken’s muse delights to do. However, if Mr. Aike 
elects that the unfortunate Iorslin e is unfortu 
nate, very, as is divulged early in t ume) mt 


jig to a symphony, we cannot say him nay. We may 
think it a quaint performance, but, as a matter ct 
fact, that is probably just what our poct desircs us 
to think. He wishes—rather, of malice prepense, he 
proposes—to be quaint. Incidentally, he succeeds in 
so doing. Our New poets all succeed—somchow. 
Originally the symphony was not burdened with a 
“program.” The carly masters, the real creators of 
the form, as Haydn and Mozart, offered their music 
for the music’s sake. But with our modern necessity 
to be excessive and complex, the “program” has be 
come indispensable and the demand is always sup- 
plied—if you propose hearing one of the efforts, say, 
of Richard Strauss, it is just as well to “get there” 
early, in order to assimilate the profuse pages of 
fine type which divulge the “reason why.” Otherwise 


that your soul was stirred at the wrong places and 
what you conceived to be the most sublime climax 
of the composition was merely a descriptive passage 
indicating the transit of an ice-wagon. ... In this 
respect Mr. Aiken—may I here be allowed a subdued 
surprise that a New poet could be so stereotyped 7 
cleaves to the conventional net only, he “doubles in 
bass,” so to speak. Not only does he provide a 
“program ;” he supplements it with a preface, in 
which he explains his explanation. But this is well. 
Otherwise only the clairvoyant reader—the amateur 
Cheiro or Mme. de Thebes—would “get” him. 

Here is the “program” of Mr. Aiken’s symphony 
—which has five parts, or movements; the modern 
musical form has but four, so we may term it a 
symphony caudate: 

Part I.—Prologue of Forslin; The Juggler; Es- 
caping Gas; Meretrix—lIronie. 

Part Il Patrician Murder; Death in ai Pegs- 
Hiouse; The Dive of Death. 

Part 1J1.—Mermaids and Lamias; Lit Delle Morte, 

Part IV.—The Miracles; Salome; The Monk is 


Judas. 

Part V.—The Playhouse; A Dream of Heroic Love; 
A Blue-Eyed Girl in Virgo; The Concert—Har- 
monics; Meretrix—Sentimental; City Night; I:pi- 
Jogue of Forslin. 

Rather motley, this scenario, would be the infer- 
cnee, without the symphony itself as evidence. With 
that evidence before us, the inferential becomes the 
circumstantial. To use a somewhat vulgar term, 
“The Jig of Forslin” is not so much a motley as a 
hodge-podge. It is no more symphonic in content 
than in form, a true symphony being articular and 
coherent, whereas these verses are neither. They are 
not so much a symphony as a sort of poetical pousse- 
café. Mr. Aiken appears to have decanted all the 
bright and bitter brands of booze purveyed over the 
poetical bar and of them formed a drink which, as 
his hand visibly has shaken, is very mixed indeed. 
Instead of each layer of liquid preserving its super- 
imposed integrity, as in the finished product of the 
finished barkeep, they have become fortuitously 
mingled, with arabesque results. And one pictures 
the poct as one who, having partaken of the dizzy- 
ing draught, arises at length from beneath the table, 
with the fumes not quite evaporated, and narrates 
its effects to the extent of 127 (to be precise) pages. 

In his preface Mr. Aiken unfolds the theory that 
his symphony is “new both in method and _ struc- 
ture.” This he qualifies by a “somewhat”—and let 
us say assentingly, perhaps. But of his inspiration? 
Of that he is less explicit, although he does insert a 
note indicating that one passage is a doing-over of 
Gautier’s Morte Amoreuse; and that “Theo,” like 
his heroine, is comfortably dead some of the unfeel- 
ing may feel inclined to congratulate him over. But 
‘sources.” There are many 
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this is only one of the 
others—a whole whispering (or howling) gallery of 
them, from “Jenny” and “Les Fleurs du Mal,’ to 
“Saloon Sonnets” and the Imagists. These hints and 
echoes are, in fact, so continuous and so unmistakable 
that in the end we perceive that our New poem is 
romposed of materials undeniably antique where they 
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have not been lately borrowed. 
As for the decadence to which allusion has daringly 
en made, “The Jig of Forslin”’ may be described 


as almost compendious thereof We pass from tlre 
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mauve wounds of the Saviour to a little, blue-cved 
girl in Virgo loved by a syphilitic twice her age; 
from froriture to fornication, cigarettes to Christ and 
Calvary to the circus ring. It beats Gerard, prom- 
enading his live lobster through the boulevards at 
the end of a bright blue ribbon, to a pulp. The Ma- 
donna is paired with the merctrix and Golgotha with 
the green-room. There are two wife-murders, sev- 
eral suicides, violets, vampires,° daisies, delirium- 
tremens, apostles, assignations, corpses, cabarets, 
perfumes, putrefaction, fish, fiddling, “harlot’s bodics 
diseased and old,” curses, rhapsodies, noctambulists, 
Helen, holy water, Salome, slow music, maniacs, mer 
maids (but Annette Kellerman is strangely over 
looked !), Lazarus, Lamia, ash-cans, pimps and sera 
phim; not to mention poison, prestidigitation, silver 
horns, black stallions, Cleopatra, the evening papers, 
pale consumptive cheeks, acid pools of love, artiticial 
palms, roses that drip blood, footlights, devious paths, 
Ss. Peter and Paul, cafés, cloisters, the womb, the 
grave, perdition, immortality and the (éfe de Jokanaan 

all inextricably involved in an epileptic conglom- 
erate. Which is supposed to bea depiction of “the 
process of vicarious wish-fulfillment by which civ- 
ilized man enriches his circumscribed life and obtains 
emotional balance” (vide Preface.) 

Causing the pensive thought to obtrude that some 
civilized men, after perusing the “Jig of Forslin,” 
may be quite content to abandon the process of wish- 
fulfillment vicariously to him and those other ad 
venturous and unbalanced souls in which our New 
Poetry simply revels. 

Finally it may be observed that despite its desperate 
air of sophistication, this symphony is a thing in- 
credibly naive. Perhaps nothing more so was ever 
uttered in type between cloth covers. 

It is dedicated by the poet to his wife. 
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The Silent Battle 


(IN MEMORIAM—J. W. T., Jr.) 
By Sara Teasdale 
IK was a soldier in that fight 
Where there is neither flag nor drum, 
And without sound of musketry 
The stealthy foemen come. 


Year in, year out, by day and night, 
They forced him to a slow retreat, 
And for his gallant fight alone 

No fife was blown—no drum was beat. 


In winter fog—in gathering mist 
The dull grim battle had its end 

And at the very last we knew 

His enemy had turned his friend. 
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The Trial of Jesus 


By Alpheus Stewart 


OQ one who ever appeared in the long course 
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of history has gripped the imaginations of 

men as has Jesus, the Nazarene peasant. No 
tragedy has ever moved the hearts of humankind as 
the brief and simple tale of his death. To the soul 
of Faith its pathos appeals, despite the inconsistency 
of a god suffering the pains of mortal man. To 
the faithless the story appeals with directness and 
power because of the tremendous influence it has had 
on the development of the human race. Scholars 
in all ages have always regretted that the life history 
of this wonderful man is so sketchy and incomplete, 
that he left us no writing of his own, and that his 
contemporaries, outside of his disciples, have left 
us not a reference concerning him, if we except the 
sentence or two in Josephus, which the scholars are 
now conyinced is a monkish interpolation, and the 


one in Vactitus. The man whose teaching was to 
stir the whole world, whose words were to become 
balm to the aching hearts of uncounted millions of 
human beings, whose gospel was to sway the motives 
of men as no other influence that has ever appeared 
in the world, lived and taught and died and was 
thought to be of so little consequence by the edu- 
cated and ruling classes of his time that they did 
not believe him worthy of notice. How the savants 
since he lived have dug into the debris of the ages, 
secking one more relic or fact that would throw a 
little more light on his career! But the new facts 
developed are few. All that can be done is to search 
co-lateral lines of information that may throw a 
reflected light on this supreme character of history. 
A great library of books might be gathered of which 
Jesus of Nazareth is the subject. Most of these are, 
of course, by exegetists, secking to prove some pre- 
conception or dogma, and are therefore of little value 
to the sincere investigator. Histories of him have 
heen written starting from a hundred different pre- 
judgments—by doctrinaires, pietists, doubters, critics 
end philosophers. Some of these of later days have 
thrown an illumination on the record of the Gospels 
by an examination of collateral history. We know 
better than we did the meaning of some things be- 
cause these investigators have brought to our aid a 
knowledge of the conditions in which Jesus lived 
and wrought. They have told us as much as history 
will yield of the political, social and religious condi- 
tions of his time. 

Especially has the trial of Jesus always been a 
subject of interest to lawyers. Many of them have 
written theses on that subject, among others, our 
own James M. Rollins, who published in 1914 a 
little volume entitled, “The Arrest, Trial and Con- 
viction of Jesus Christ, from a Lawyer's Stand- 
point.” Mr. Rollins takes the position that the trial 
was illegal and the entire proceedings atrociously 
irregular; that Jesus was done to his death by his 
enemies with scarcely more than the form of law. 
This is the theological position and is that assumed 
hy most lawyers who have written on this subject. 
It has remained for Richard Wellington Husband, 
professor of the classical languages in Dartmouth 
College, to take issue with this position and to 
present us what is possibly the soundest and most 
exhaustive examination of that great historical fact 
that we have vet had. This he has done in a book 
issued by the Princeton Press, “The Prosecution 
of Testis; Its Date, History and Legality.” That 
the examination of the question is thorough, the 
reader is convinced. That it is judicial is shown 
hy the fact that when the book is réad, one does not 
know whether the author is a believer or not. Ap- 
parently he has not allowed religious preconceptions 
to sway him, but discusses the question entirely as 
a legal and historical proposition. 

\s to the date of the crucifixion, that is a subject 
of possible interest to historians and antiquarians, 
but is not really of much interest to others who may 
recall how long it has taken the race to develop an 
accurate measurement of time. The author seems 
to have examined this subject very thoroughly and 
reaches the conclusion that the crucifixion took place 
three years later than is generally assumed. He 
fixes the date on Friday, April 3, A. D. 33. 

Professor Husband concludes, in short, that the 
arrest of Jesus was regular; that his examination 
hefore the Sanhedrin was his presentation merely 
{o an inquisitorial body, similar to our grand jury: 
that his trial before Pilate was regular and his con- 
viction and punishment were according to the Roman 
law. This is at marked variance with the common 
conception, which is colored with theological resent- 
ment. This strongly condemns the Jews for re- 
sponsibility for the death of Jesus, taking the posi- 
tion that he was first tried at night and condemned 
by the Sanhedrin, in violation of Tewish law itself, 
and was then taken before the Roman governor, 
who acted as a sort of court of appeal: that he was 
accused of one crime by the Sanhedrin and put to 
death for another. This is a mistake made by many 
authors, as Professor Husband avers, because they 
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approach the question through Jewish rather than 
Roman law. The authors who have examined the 
Roman law to any extent have likewise fallen into 
error in founding their conclusions upon the Digest 
and Vandex of Justinian, who lived five centuries 
after Jesus. This is about as accurate as would be 
an examination of English law of the present day to 
determine the legal conditions under which Shake- 
speare lived in Elizabeth’s day. Another mistake 
js in trying to establish the law existing in the prov- 
inces by that in force in the Roman capital. History 
has given us a fairly good understanding of the 
procedure in the Roman capital in criminal trials, 
but the information as to such procedure in the 
provinces is very scanty though it is evident it 
differed in many respects from the law as practiced 
in Rome. New light has been thrown on this point 
by a partial publication by Wengler, in 1902, of 
newly discovered papyri, and a fuller publication by 
Mitteis and Wilcken in 1912. These papyri reveal 
that Rome had a system of jurisprudence for Egypt, 
that was in most respects very different from that 
of Italy. Another important fact, seemingly forgot- 
ten by most commentators, was that no man for one 
offense could be twice placed in jeopardy of his life. 
This principle was a fundamental Roman law, and 
would extend all over the Roman empire, irrespec- 
tive of other differences in practice. 

The civil status of Judea is not so easy to de- 
termine from the records. It is certain that just 
after its conquest in 63 B. C., an attempt was made 
to hold it as an allied country. It is referred to as 
“friend and ally” by Julius Caesar. Later it was 
divided into five districts, each presided over by a 
Sanhedrin, and later made a province. Then a sort 
of dual government was introduced, under which 
the high priest had charge of religious matters and 
a civil governor was appointed. Herod the Great 
was at one time this civil governor, he and the high 
priest being under the over-lordship of the Roman 
governor of Syria. The demarcation of authority 
appears to have been obscure at first. Herod had 
the power of life and death and exercised it in some 
instances, although in some other cases he is known 
to have appealed to the emperor for permission he- 
fore carrying out the execution. At the same time, 
the Sanhedrin, with the high priest Hyreanus at its 
head, once summoned Herod to appear before it 
and he came; but a letter came from Sextus Caesar, 
then governor of Syria, ordering the high priest to 
acquit Herod. The Sanhedrin, consisting of seventy- 
one members, had exercised almost supreme au- 
thority in Judea prior to the coming of the Romans. 
It was organized on the theocratic principle and was 
very severe in its condemnations. It is certain that 
a great many of its powers were gradually taken 
away from it by the Romans. Certainly in the time 
of Jesus it had no authority to inflict the death 
penalty on anyone. Husband thinks that it had 
charge of the Jews’ complicated forms of religious 
worship and may have had some jurisdiction as to 
petty criminal offenses. It had also a sort of in- 
quisitorial power like a modern grand jury. 

The policy of the Roman Empire toward subject 
Provinces was both liberal and wise, in the earlier 
days of the empire’s glory. The idea was to leave 
the customs and religions of the subject peoples 
intact insofar as consistent with Roman law and 
justice. It is the presumption that the Romans 
found many of the severities of the old Jewish law 
inconsistent with justice and humanity and abolished 
them, including the penalty of death for blasphemy. 
The Roman authority was tolerant of every religion, 
up to the point where that religion’s own intolerance 
had to be checked. England has very largely imi- 
tated the tolerant policy of the Roman empire in 
dealing with subject peoples, and to that fact must 
largely be attributed its success in that line. India 
is an example and the Hindoo maharajah of to-day 
may be considered a fair parallel to the tetrarch 
of Judea in the time of Jesus. The Hindoos have 
been left to their own religious devices so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, save in instances where 
they menace the political authority or the civil rights 
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of the subject. Thus the processions of Juggernaut 
and the custom of suttee have been abolished by 
the English in the same way the death penalty for 
blaphemy and a dozen other crimes were abolished 
in Judea by the Romans. 

The traditional conception of this supreme trag- 
edy the author thinks is in many points in error, 
as for instance in the assumption that Jesus was 
apprehended by a mob incited by the priestly caste. 
Mr. Husband finds that the arrest was made in due 
process by the regular officers qualilied for the work. 
The Christian world holds to the tradition that the 
only regular officers in this mob were a number of 
Rkoman soldiers. The author thinks that it is not 
likely that the Romans were present at the arrest 
or that the Roman aythorities knew anything about 
it. The arrest was made by the regular police of 
the Sanhedrin, aided possibly by a number of the 
Temple police, as it was not known what resistance 
might be offered. The only question that arises in 
this connection is the presence of these Temple 
guards, who were Levites and whose duty it was 
to preserve order within the Temple precincts. If 
a written warrant was necessary to the arrest, there 
is nothing to show that the police did not have one, 
as the session of the Sanhedrin had already been 
held to effect the apprehension of Jesus. Neither 
is the assumption that the arrest was illegal be- 
cause made at night borne out by the Talmud. 

The story of the course of events after the arrest 
is usually a composite made up from the four Gos- 
pels, the main points of which may be summarized 
as follows: Jesus was bound and carried to Annas, 
who sent him to Caiaphas, his son-in-law, the high 
priest of that year. Caiaphas asked Jesus of his 
teaching and his disciples. Jesus answered that he 
had spoken openly and not in secret and to ask 
those who had heard. Thereupon one of the officers 
struck him for his supposed insolence. He was 
then taken to the house of Caiaphas where all 
the chief priests, the elders and the scribes were 
assembled. They sought witnesses against him, who 
agreed not together. Two testified that they heard 
him say that he could destroy the Temple and build 
it again in three days. Jesus answered nothing until 
the high priest asked him if he was Jesus Christ, 
the son of God. Jesus said that he was. Caiaphas 
said, “Ye have heard the blasphemy. What. think 
yer” And they all condemned him as being worthy 
of death. Then the Gospel report is that 
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spat upon him, buffeted and mocked him. As _ soon, 


as it was day they led him away to their council 
and asked him various questions, among them: “Art 
thou the son of God?” And he answered, “Ye say 
that I am.” And they said, “What need have we of 
witnesses? For we have heard from his own 
mouth.” And the whole company arose and brought 
him before Pilate. 

Such a composite method, the author thinks, re 
sults in confusion and historical inaccuracy. Either 
such an account is inaccurate or the Mosaic law, as 
explicitly interpreted in the Talmud, was violated 
at every point. Sitting as the most august court of 
the Jews, there is no question that the Sanhedrin 
was guilty of the gravest irregularities in almost 
every move it made. <A capital trial had to begin 
and end in the daytime. In case of conviction the 
verdict must be postponed to the following day. If 
we accept the statements of Matthew and Mark that 
the first hearing was held at night, that, too, was 
illegal. Luke must have been wrong in stating that 
there was but one hearing, for there must have been 
two to render the hearing legal. Matthew, Mark 
and Luke must have been wrong in the statement 
that the trial was held during the night and early 
morning following the Passover, for it was illegal 
to hold such a trial during a festival. All four 
Gospels must be wrong in saying that the trial oc 
curred on the day before the Sabbath, for that was 
forbidden. Matthew and Mark must be wrong in 
saying that the Sanhedrin sought witnesses, for that 
was against the law. It was contrary to the rules 
of procedure that the high priest should give his 
opinion before the youngest member of the body 
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had cast his vote. All the Gospels must.be wrong 
in stating that only a few hours elapsed between 
the arrest and execution of Jesus, as that, too, was 
in violation of the Jewish law. And other grave 
discrepancies are cited by the upholders of the tra- 
ditional view. 

Mr. Husband thinks the whole matter can be easily 
explained. The Sanhedrin did not sit as a_ high 
court of justice at all. He thinks that in that ca- 
pacity the seventy-one leading men of the Jewish 
nation could not have so grossly violated all law. 
The rules of procedure as laid down in the Talmud 
are very full and explicit—but for its use as the 
highest court of justice sitting in a capital case. 
There is nothing to tell us of its powers or rules 
of procedure sitting in the capacity to which it had 
been reduced by the Roman power—that of a grand 
jury. 

The Gospels, Mr. Husband thinks, are inaccurate 
in their contention that it was the purpose of the 
rulers of the Jews to “kill Jesus by subtlety,” in 
order to avoid the wrath of the people. That this 
was not the purpose, he thinks, is shown by the 
fact that he was not assassinated in the garden. 
Neither does he believe that the Sanhedrin did 
otherwise than reject the testimony of the “false 
witnesses.” The night meeting, he thinks, was 
merely the assembly of a committee or “council” of 
the Sanhedrin, which acted in an informal ca- 
pacity. If Jesus was carried first to Annas, he 
sees nothing illegal in that. Under a far more for- 
mal system, we have seen a modern grand jury meet- 
ing at night outside the jury room to conduct an 
investigation, and it is possible that a committe of 
the Sanhedrin or its head had the right informally 
to investigate. Unlike a modern grand jury, which 
accepts only ex parte testimony, the accused before 
the Sanhedrin seems to have had the right to offer 
testimony in his own defense. And while the Jew- 
ish law did not permit the accused to convict him- 
self, two witnesses had testified that Jesus had 
claimed divine power. Caiaphas is supposed to have 
asked Jesus what he had to say to that and Jesus 
of his own accord virtually said he had no defense 
to make, amounting to an admission of the accusa- 
tion. To the orthodox Jew of that day such an 
accusation was monstrous and Caiaphas may, in his 
surprise, have expressed himself as related. 

The upholders of the traditional view contend 
that the Gospels relate all that occurred in the 
prosecution of Jesus and on the omissions of the 
record are founded assumptions of many other ir- 
regularities. The author thinks that such conclu- 
sions are not justified. ‘Indéed, there is reason for 
believing that the unreported occurrences of the 
prosecution would prove no less interesting than 
those we have. He cites a report of trials by a 
modern newspaper, which seldom gives the wording 
of an indictment, says nothing about the regularity 
of the arrest, and the chances are that in giving the 
testimony of the witnesses it may omit to state that 
they are duly sworn. The reporter does not wish 
to load the report with facts that are to be taken 
for granted. And the writers of the Gospels may, 
in even greater degree, have followed the same 
method, and it should not be forgotten that they 
were not trained reporters. 

The Jewish and Roman procedures were different 
from ours in this: There was no prosecuting officer 
such as our circuit attorney. Neither court could 
take the initiative by bringing proceedings. That had 
to be done by the prosecuting witness, who, if he 
swore falsely, under the Jewish law was held guilty 
of the crime with which he had charged the other. 
Professor Husband thinks that the place wherein 
the Sanhedrin was open to the charge of illegality 
was in instituting the charge against Jesus and prior 
to the arrest holding three different sessions to act 
on the case. But at the same time we do not know 
what changes had been made in the functions of the 
body under the Roman dispensation. 

Then Jesus was carried before Pilate. Nor was 
Pilate sitting as a court of review, as is assumed 
by the upholders of the traditional view. This is 
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widicated in the tirst question: “What is the charg 


against this man?’ And in refutation of those who 
claim that n charge was brought against Jesus, oO} 
| 


that he was tried on one charge and condemned o: 


another, here is the indictment as given by Luke 


“We found this man perverting our nation and for 
hidding to give tribute to Caesar; and saying that 


he himself is Christ, a king. Those who contend 


that Jesus was condemned on an ecclesiastical 
charge by the Sanhedrin, which then suppressed the 
charge and substituted a .political charge, are here 
refuted. The ccclesiastical charge is included in the 
first’ phrase—“perverting our nation.” This is to 
say that Jesus had been guilty of “false prophecy.” 
The author does not follow it to that conclusion, 
though this charge also, while ecclesiastical, might 
have had a very serious political bearing. The in- 
corporation of two different charges in one indict 
ment would not be tolerated by our law, but it was 
not repugnant to the Roman law. The other charge, 
if proved, was treason, a political crime. <As_ to 
that part of the political charge which accused Jesus 
of advising the withholding of tribute, there is noth- 
ing in the record to show that it was sustained. 
As to the more serious charge that he claimed to be 
the Messiah, Jesus admitted that, and this under 
the Roman law would constitute treason. The eccle- 
siastical conception of this proceeding is that it 
was a wild mob, clamorously crying for the life of 
the accused. Nearly all thoughtful writers on the 
subject are agreed that no Roman pro-consul sitting 
as a court would have permitted anything of the 
kind. It would have detracted from the Roman 
prestige and dignity. There may have been disorder 
and cries in the courtyard, for the Jews were not 
permitted to enter the house of a heathen on such 
a festival, and the author thinks that most of them 
remained outside. It is probable that the prosecut- 
ing witnesses were sworn and examined in the regu- 
lar fashion, although there is litthe of record on 
that point. Jt is not believed that a Roman _ pro- 
consul would be swayed by the clamors of a mob 
or would accept the mere statements of a subject 
people known to be as much swayed by bigotry as 
the Jews. 

There is every reason for believing that Pilate 
gave Jesus a regular and orderly trial. Then he 
was asked to stand on his defense, but at first made 
no answer. Finally he admitted that he was the 
Messiah. Pilate is usually represented as a weak 
and yacillating politician. Mr. Husband sees in 
him nothing of the kind. The point that impressed 
the judge was the lack of deliberation in the ac- 
cused. Technically he was guilty. He claimed to 
he a king. That was against the welfare of the 
Roman state; while Pilate was convinced that the 
accused had no intention of deliberately fomenting 
rebellion, it should not be forgotten that he may 
have been impressed by the danger of a man of 
the most innecent intentions going about and_ pro- 
claiming himself not only the Divine, but the tem- 
poral king of the Jews, for that was what a claim 
although 





to the Messiahship meant. It is stated 
the thing is believed to be apochryphal by some au- 
thorities—that Pilate sent Jesus to Herod. Pro- 
fessor Husband thinks that this may possibly have 
been due to the fact that Herod happening to be in 
Jerusalem, the act was one of courtesy merely. 
Pilate is represented as a coward who was trying 
to evade a plain responsibility, but his course takes 
on a different aspect when we consider him as a 
judge trying to save an accused man who was tech- 
nically guilty and whom he would have to condemn 
unless he could induce the prosecutors to withdraw 
the charge. One of the Gospels says he urged 
them to take Jesus and “try him by their own 
laws,” which was the same as saying that he con- 
sidered his offense trivial and subject to the minor 
punishment permitted under the Jewish theocratic 
administration. Then he agreed to release unto them 
a prisoner as an act of grace. It seems that Pilate 
himself had instituted this custom of releasing a 
prisoner on a_ stated occasion. The accusers of 


Jesus demanded that he release Barrabas. Barrabas 
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was being held on @ political charge and had not 
as yet been condemned, else Pilate would not hays 
been able to release him. The whole effort of Pilat 
was to induce the accusers not to press the charge 
This they refused to do. All this was before jude 
ment had been pronounced. The incident of the 
pro-consul washing his hands was probably intended 
to show that the accusers had placed him in a situa- 
‘tion where the law made it mandatory to condemn 
aman who was only technically guilty, and that the 
Jews refusing to mitigate or withdraw the charge, 
the real guilt must rest on them. 

Jesus was then condemned and ordered scourged. 
This last was part of the regular punishment. The 
mistreatment of Jesus, the crown of thorns, ete., and 
the like mistreatment meted out to him before the 
Sanhedrin, is not supposed to have taken place with- 
in the purview of either tribunal. Even in our “en- 
lightened” day, the abuse of prisoners is not un- 
known to the police, and in that distant day most 
men had the persecutional instincts of the junele, 
which led them to tear their fellow who might 
be helpless. Renan does not believe that any Roman 
soldier indulged in these infamous mockeries. He 
would consider it beneath his dignity. He at- 
tributes this work in the purlieus of Pilate’s court 
to “auxiliaries from Germany.” Jesus was led 
forth to execution at once. This was in accord 
with both Roman and Jewish law. The execution 
was by a Roman method and was carried out by 
Roman. soldiers. 

The claim of Jesus to the Messiahship was a 
double-edged offense. Under the Jewish ecclesi- 
astic law it was a very grave offense, for it was 
“false prophecy.” But even here it had its political 
hearing. Judea was in a ferment at this time. New 
“false prophets” were constantly arising and easily 
finding followers. Factions of various kinds were 
forming and disintegrating. There was much con- 
tention and turbulence. The Roman power was 
tolerant, but stern in matters effecting its supremacy. 
The acceptors of the traditional view believe that 
the Jewish authorities were moved altogether )y 
religious fanaticism in condemning Jesus. But may 
they have not have been actuated fully as much 
by political considerations? Jesus was becoming 
very popular. Turbulent multitudes were following ' 
him. May not the seventy-one, who represented the 
conservative element, have seen in this a= grave 
menace which might bring down on the entire na- 
tion the heavy hand of the Roman state? May they 
not have been as much moved by a desire to pre- 
vent tumult and sedition as by religious bigotry? 

The author cannot approve the position of the 
church in striving to establish the contention that 
the Jews condemned Jesus, although he was guuilt- 
less under their law. There is no good reason for 
this attitude, for the credit due him is that he was 
a reformer who resisted the wrongs and_ barbari- 
ties of that law. Under the interpretation of the 
Jewish theocrats, Jesus was probably guilty of many 
more ecclesiastical crimes than the one with which 
he was charged. As to the political charge that he 
claimed to be the Messiah, a king of the Jews, 
Jesus admitted it, and the Roman court seemingly 
had no alternative but to condemn him, as long as 
his accusers insisted on pressing the prosecution. 
The author thus finds that Jesus had_ offended 
against both the old Jewish law and the newer 
Roman law; that his arrest, indictment, prosecu- 
tion, trial, condemnation and execution were legal, 
and probably characterized by no more irregu- 
larities than were to be expected in those irregular 
times. 

Time has covered the memory of Pilate and the 
Jews of the Sanhedrin with obloquy. This is un- 
just. They acted according to their lights. To the 
faithful Christian Jesus appears as a god, to touch 
whom were sacrilege. To Caiaphas and Pilate he 
was nothing of the kind. To them he was just a 
common man of the peasant type who had violated 
both the Jewish and the Roman law and was a 
religious and political menace. They were ignorant 
of his divine mission and doubtless of most of his 


teaching. Probably both saw in him a dangerous 
agitator who was likely to precipitate trouble. In 
doing what they did they probably acted for what 
they considered the best interests of law and order, 
and the laws clearly gave them the right to act. 
ISeclesiasticism has never accepted that view of it. 
It las never accepted the view of Jesus himself, 
“Father, 


forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


when in agony He cried out on the cross 
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Art’s Sans-Culottes 
By Frank Pease 


DO not know whether there are still men who 

read Lombroso’s Genito e lollia or those to 

whom Nordeau’s theories and frothings in La 
Dégéneration are still of concern. Merely because 
a theory has been poured into the mould of a book 
is its last raison d’étre with that questioning sort of 
intelligence which will not believe. A generation 
has passed since these works were translated into 
english; and now the cry of Freud and Jung is 
beginning to be heard in the land. On every side 
one must needs listen to numerous folk who delight 
in casting the slur of neurosis, egomania and de- 
generation upon the artist, seeking thus to create the 
connotation “artist-queer.”’ And at last, within the 
solidarity of their twisted myopia, they are become 
class-conscious to the extent of passing upon them- 
selves that ultimate apotheosis in self-approval— 
they found a “school;” they coin a “blessed phrase” 
and a “magic formula;” they style themselves 
“psycho-analysts.”. Armed with the test-tubes and 
calipers of “research” they make war upon. the 
artist: indirectly upon art itself. 

But is there not a lot of poppycock in_ their 
open, masked or unconscious indictment of the 
artist? The truth is we have allowed the connota- 
tion “artist-neurotic”’ too much rope. We are no 
longer shocked when told that genius is surely de- 
generation. It seems never to occur that in our 
ready acceptance of such a debased valuation we 
are almost if not quite exhibiting a condition of 
very deep degeneration on our own part: certainly 
in the matter of taste. 

In the vulgar curiosity with which the psycho- 
analyst sniffs and snouts around the rubbish of an 
artist’s private life, his antecedents, his whimsicali- 
ties, his occasional outbursts, in all this note-book- 
and-pencil frenzy is not the psycho-analyst himself 
fearfully and lugubriously funny, downright odd? 
No dangerous admission is contained in the state- 
ment that an artist does have his outbursts, that his 
private life may or may not contain its rubbish heap, 
or that he may not well be whimsical. All men 
are all this and more; only—startling thought !—all 
men have not the saying grace of creating new 
forms of significance, new meanings for life, new 
beauties; which is just the saving grace the artist 
does have. 

If, for instance, it could be shown that whenever 
life had achieved its most glorified spaciousness, its 
very flood-tide of self-realization and meaning, it 
was only because the artist had led it there, would 
we not have to admit that the function which could 
so arrange, order, simplify and beautify life, and 
give it an hitherto unknown significance, indeed the 
significance, was a very high function; perhaps the 
highest function possible to mankind? If this were 
the case, if we had been taught to know and feel 
this as an intrinsic part of our very understanding 
of life, what should we then have to say of men 
who sought to undervalue it; nay: to cast upon it 
the very basest of libels, degeneration? In the hu- 
man scene where would we place the pervertors of 
that function whose task it is to bestow upon life 
a significance it does not possess “in itself?” 

Is not the most striking characteristic of the 
artist the fact that, though weighted with the uni- 
versal burden of human frailty in will, in vision, in 
strength, he yet achieves mastery of his own will, 
develops and perfects his own vision, becomes finally 


strength itself? How much of mankind does this, 
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or ever has done it? Indeed, is not the ultimate 
damning flaw of mankind the fact that it has not 
so much as even conceived this the problem ?—to 
say nothing of its execution? If the artist is no 
less subject—in potentio—to racial flaws than other 
men (the briefest examination of the rule of 
mathematical probabilities would indicate this), is 
not his triumph a double, a triple triumph? 

Yet somehow we escaped learning this. (Was it 
that we were never told?) We are liable to forget 
—certainly the psycho-analyst has forgotten, if he 
ever knew—that it is precisely the artist who has 
always dwelt in the full glare of history’s spotlight. 
The Leonardos have always had their Vasaris: 
other men, the great run of men, have not. In 
their ignorance, forgetfulness ‘or deliberate ignoring 
of this the psycho-analysts are blind to the fact that 
all men, artists and laymen, are heritors in common 
of those submerged racial forces which push up to 
the surface of prominence the stigmata of degenera- 
tion. There is no escape from the universal afflic- 
tion. Nor should we forget the refrain of Yong 
Olaf’s ditty: 
flies!” These latest enemies of art have concen- 
trated their venom upon the artist, that is all. 

Let us suppose it were the custom to sniff and 
snout around the private life of John Doe: John 
Doe the iceman, banker, ragman, blacksmith, deep 
sea diver, hotelkeeper, ditch-digger or college presi- 
dent—any of the commoner run of men, what would 
the psycho-analyst not find? What nervous com- 
plaints !—what curious obsessions !—what sicknesses 
of brain and flesh!—what ancestral taints !—what 
But this is 
Instead, the 


‘But every house has a few dead 


family skeletons would he not unlock! 
not the fashion. It never has been. 
psycho-analyst fares forth tabulating the beam in 
The psycho-analyst makes a cult, 
What immacu- 


the artist’s eve. 
a business out of these tabulations. 
late gall! What ineffable stupidity ! 

Picture these sharp noses protruding from under 
liorn-rimmed spectacles as they follow the scent oi 
scandal to some fat fish-frau like that wife of Ver- 
laine who, “tive years at the point of death,” yet 
outlived her master to tell droll tales and domestic 
or that bigot to whom Max Stirner’s im- 
(!); and 


secrets ; 
mortal study in selfhood was dedicated 
think, too, of those ice-hearted women who keep 
artists great as that creator of La Comédte I1umaine 
waiting for fourteen years, and then, like the queens 
of the hymenoptera, finish them off in the nuptial 
flight! As if data possessed any value from such 
sources ! 
Lombrosos and Freuds, ready to pounce upon art 
and the artist; the shame is that these grave-diggers 


There are always Nordeaux and Nisbets, 


attract even the least attention. Scavengers! 

I take it that in this Year of Our Lord, 1917, the 
luman race is the fag end of physico-social trag- 
edies so deep and long-practiced that all men are 
awry. Is there any question that human life on 
its own terms, that is to say, biologically, is dis- 
torted? Glance into the faces of the passing crowd. 
Look with the eye of an artist. What is the burden 
these souls are carrying? In their brief twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty years, have there been tangible 
exterior influences to so visibly stamp them with 
that sense of foetal incompleteness which is the dis- 
tinction of Brancusi’s sculpture; that halfness and 
three-cighthness Nietzsche’s keen eyes detected on 
What palsied hand struck out these 
razor-edge brows, these underslung jaws, these bulg- 


every side? 


ing Piccabian jowls, these unanimate eyes staring at 
God only knows what horror? Who or what sect 
aslant these ears, nostrils, chins and cheekbones? 
Who or what strung these mis-shaped arms, legs, 
feet, hands at the end of such tilted spines? Amidst 
so wild a tangle of incompleteness and distortion 
in physique, is it to be supposed there does not exist 
* parallel incompleteness and distortion of mind, 
character and spirit; in short, of the whole nervous 
System? Furthermore, is there a suspicion any- 
where that such a falling off from more nearly per- 
fect types of men, is not a taint common to all? 
In fact, is this not just the human, all-too-human 
taint ? 
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In explanation the socialist has his ever ready 


formula: “the horrors of capitalism;” the religious 
mystic has his in “original sin;”’ and now comes 
the psycho-analyst to point out, not that all men 
are involuntary victims of forces over which they 
had no control, but just the highest men, the cre- 
ative men, the artists, as victims; the victims; 
specifically and particularly the bondsmen of neu- 
rosis and degeneration. 

There is no question but what the artist inherits 
his share of the universal obliquity. His triumph 
is in assembling his forces to ends impossible to 
Nor is there any question but what 


physical 


other men. 
life is replete with all manner of dangers: 
and psychological. But this distortion which sprawls 
mankind into a very caricature of ideal beauty did 
not take place in a single night. It is utterly prior 
It is the result of whole ages of 
And what has 


to modern man. 
experience common to the species. 
this human animal not been through! Who or what 
could measure the momentums instigated by the fa- 
talities of famine, war, work, pestilence, disease and 
discipline! What of the mixture of races? In 
passing, what sort of an “Inequality of Races” would 
Gobineau write were he once to scent the .brew 
from our own “melting pot!” Is it then to be sup- 
posed that these momentums in distortion have not 
lodged deeply enough in the matrix of man to affect 
all, or that such powerful undercurrents do not still 
buffet and crumble and tear down the shores of 
that smiling land which is Ideal Man; indeed, that 
dull fogs from such tides do not almost—though 
not quite—conceal it? 

Think: for a moment of the iron disciplines to 
which men were subjected when those first captains 
of the state beat and bent the malleable human 
thing into the framework of their geometric con- 
What odd shapes mankind had to as- 
sume in order to persist at all! 
All the misshapen handi- 


ceptions. 
These oddities of 
the past are with us still. 
craft from the work of those terrible first statesmen, 

meaner craftsmen since, 
And, as ever, they clutter 


and from the hands of 
walk the earth to-day. 
the way of the artist. Indeed, so many are they, 


so powerful, too, in the anonymity of numbers 
that their harsh clamor has been raised within the 
very gardens of the gods. Their egotism is so in- 
sistent they have perverted even the keepers of the 
gardens so that these wandered from the gardens’ 
smooth paths into the swamps and bogs of “real- 
ism.” 

What perversion! 
tion; only, the theory-blinded eves of psycho-analysts 
The real degeneration of the 
failed at his task of 
» the base conception of 


There was the real degenera- 


have not yet seen it! 
artist was when he 
figuring life, descending t 
“copying nature.” But art’s 


trans- 


his function as one of 
true superiority to nature is in the eternal delight 
of making nature over, and nearer to the = soul’s 
desire. 

The disciplines of the past were no mere epi- 
sodes in human evolution, but constants repeated 
on an ever-increasing scale since the dawn of the 
idea “state.” Into the beating and bending of early 
“citizenship” went war, torture, tyranny and all the 
awful regimen of artificial and automatized social 
mimicry. The “state” did not rise through any 
amiable gregariousness. It arose through the pow- 


erful efforts of domineering types among men 


(“‘artists’” in their own way, too) to drive their 
fellows towards the Great Ind; the greatest end 
mankind has ever had: pre-dcelermined accomplish- 
ment. Did mankind submit to this with ready grace ? 
Not if these faces in the passing crowd are a symbol 
of the past. 

And what of superstition ? 
serpents left in the soul of man from the fears, 


Are there no writhing 


frenzies and bigotries, the fagots and rackings, the 
neurotic dances, the awful psychosis of witchcraft 
and voodooism, human sacrifice and human degra 
dation, scatalogical, erotic, cannibalistic, all those 
terrible disciplines of medicine man and soothsayer ? 

Mankind to-day is a grimace of the past. Man- 
kind to-day is the past worse confounded. That 
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it does as well as it does is a marvel. But the 
greater marvel is that the impulse to art is still with 
terrible 


us. For we are enveloped in the most 


tyranny possible to conceive: the tyranny of things 


gone by: outlived but not surmounted. This tyranny 
is inside us and outside us. It encompasses and 
affects us at every turn. The artist inherits all this 
even as other men inherit. His mystery, his tri- 
umph, the majesty of his success consists first, in 
transcending the initial weight of universal medi- 
ocrity and distortion; second, in mastering the ma- 
terial of his particular technique; third, in project- 
ing his inner vision into tangible outer form; to 
say nothing of having a vision at all in an other- 
wise visionless world. That he does this is magic 
itself. A thousand thousand undertows and oppres- 
sions of the spirit exist to impel him in every direc- 
That he masters them, if not 
aS yet ex= 


tion except upward. 
completely (for what “perfect artist” 
isted?), at least to a higher degree than the rest of 
mankind masters the particular utilities upon which 
it is engaged, what praise and what compensation 
is too great for him? Likewise, what scorn too 
sweeping for those who deny him the crown of 
victory, or fail to recognize in him the very living 
symbol of Creation? 

I believe the true artist is the “norm,” and the 
present “norm,” that amorphous vacuity metaphys- 
ically postulated by the psycho-analyst, to be the 
true sub-normal. I perceive, too, an atavistic base- 
ness of heart in the psycho-analyst’s attempt to 
chronicle the artist’s idiosyncrasies as degeneration ; 
a blood brother to the plebianism of science which 
undermines all that is proud, high-sighted, superior ; 
the evil impulse of inferiority to war upon art’s 
vision of life as a high cliff upon which to erect 
an enduring and exquisite temple to the worship of 
beauty, of life, and of man’s possible mastery of it. 

I beiieve that if life is base to-day it is because 
at some ancient date the artist lost that commanding 
caste among men which «is his lawful rank. To-day 
too many false coiners, money-changers, and all 
the lecherous riff-raff of materialism and utilitarian- 
ism, science and psycho-analysis clutter the temple. 
Would that Art, too, had her divine Christus to 
drive them forth! 

In reply to all this the psycho-analyst says: 

“But this is not our position. We do not 
losophize’ or ‘moralize’ about art. We 
analyze the artist’s mental and spiritual processes. 
We show that these processes only rise from out 
The artist's is a pathological 


‘phi- 
merely 


a tangle of disease. 
condition manifesting itself in uncommon reactions 
to common phenomena. But worse, his neurosis 
does not halt there, at his own reactions; he 
projects these reactions into forms and meanings 
incompatible to the normal meaning and living of 
life. We study these. Also, we take the artist to 
pieces and explain him by his parts.” 

(No psycho-analyst ever spoke in 
terms, but it is what they mean.) 

But this is precisely the Great Error: that error 
into which science fell from its inception; namely, 


these plain 


that the “whole” is explained by its “parts.” Per- 
haps science can “explain” the “whole;” but what 
science cannot do is to create one. Nor can psycho- 
analysis so much as point the way to a single case 
in which “analysis” enabled a creative mind to 
from its own depths the outlines of that 
significant form which is art. What then signifies 
this endless hair-splitting, this elaboration in those 
grotesque terms and phrases from the laboratories 
and darkrooms of science, if it does not explain to 
us the meaning of art; and show us the rightful 
Have art’s devotees 


project 


rank and place of the artist? 
ever clamored for the mallet and chisel, the clay 
and the soiled apron of a sculptor, to be laid beside 
the statue? If psycho-analysis neither explains nor 
illumines to artist or 
nor prepares the way unto more art and greater art, 


layman the meaning of art, 
why should we tolerate it? 
Hlow drear—that is, how 
live has this world become with the “explanations” 
° ° . . * e ‘ , 
binding the sight, meaning and vision of men! What 


“scientilic’—a place to 
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a fearful and meaningless confusion reigns through 
a simple 
sketched 


out life to-day! The sky which was oncc¢ 


tapestry upon which the vision of the artist 


heroic beauties is now filled with the horror of time 
less, deathless, senseless space. The sun which was 
once a fatherly hand sowing golden showers of 


warmth, light and beauty, is now a thing to which 
no one pays the least bit of respect, least of all the 
artist; rather do they curse whenever his benign 


face is obscured. The sun has become merely one 


amongst many suns: a mere molten mass without 


“in itself.’ But the sun never possessed 
meaning Like all else within the ken of 


man its importance lay in the place assigned it by 


meaning 
“in itself.” 


art’s world-interpretation: its meaning for man. The 
earth, the surface of the earth, was once significant 
because it was a place for man to live upon and to 
beautify. It, itself.” 
Now geology and kindred sciences teach, as it were, 
a kind of 


mite crawling across its impersonal ruggosities in 


too, was not significant “in 


a sort of toleration of earth for us as 


the company of many other kinds of mites; all of 


us sunken to insignificance in size, meaning and 


end. And man. 
center of all things, which is where he 


. . Instead of placing him at the 
should be 
the 
healthy and aspiring art of the first prophets and 


placed, indeed, where he was placed by very 


poets, man is now a victim of similar impersonal 


interpretations: the ‘‘comparative” sciences: com- 
parative ethnology, physiology, biology, even 


zoology! The White Race, even it has to bow its 
head to the plebeian dictums of this greatest of 
falsities; it, too, is subjected to the debasing cult 
of comparison. The individual, the signilicant indi- 
vidual, the artist... . But enough... . 

The question that should concern us is, who or 
what has brought about this misery? What 
habit of mind is this which dislocates, upsets, be- 
From what de- 


base 


means everything it comes upon? 
generate depths has this cloud of “explanation of 
The sun, earth, man, 


the whole by its parts” risen? 
race, all are obscured, corrupted, trampled to in- 
significance by this fearful complex of explanations. 
Instead of coalescing into the clear and heroic out- 
lines of apprehendable form, once more: art’s sig- 
nificant form, all is spread out, made thin, so that 
we stand upon a vast plain, unending and level, 
with nothing but this exceeding intricacy of ex- 
planations, comparisons, and impersonalities to com- 
pensate us for the task of living. Now science lays 
its corrupt hands upon the artist himself. Not con- 
tent with levelling the world, it must level the 
greatest amongst men: the maker of New Worlds. 
This is the greatest impiety to which man has 
ever fallen victim. The truly important matter be- 
fore us, the thing beside which all else is sound 
and fury, is the question: has there been or is there 
likely to be, more of beauty and significance added 
to life through the psycho-analyst’s vivisection of 
the artist? Are his “explanations” liable to inspire 
the artist with more insight and worship of the 
spectacle of man? Amidst this confusing multiplex 
of parts is the artist enabled to see man more as a 
totality—his essential view as a spectator of man? 
Amidst such a darkening fog of comparisons, such 
relating of man to the rest, instead of the rest to 
man and man’s scheme, is there not almost cause 
enough for the sickening and sorrowing of art unto 
its death ? 
Man must 
anthropomorphic. 
be possible for a great number to rise to the heights 
of an heroic egocentricism. But not without such 
a premise. Certainly never, if mankind accept the 
denials and confusions of psycho-analysis that, of all 
men, just the artist is not supremely significant. 
The world is a garden which man’s chief gardener, 
the artist, makes beautiful or ugly just in proportion 
to the dignity in which man holds the gardener. 
This truth has to be re-learned. Man, the Laborer, 
must again become worthy of his hire. 


again become anthropocentric: not 


Upon such a premise it may still 


The wage 
given to man in an art-governed world is that su- 
preme spirituality: the enjoyment of significant form, 
significant reality, significant action which art and 
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art alone bestow otherwise meanine 


less existence. 


can upon an 


Life for work’s sake has for some time reached 
Its waupasse. 
Life for hfe’s sake received its coup de 


long since 
yrace at the hands of eugenics. 

Life for immortality’s sake no longer distresses 
the heart of man. 

Who would dare face the fiery scorn of art’s True 
Believers with the slogan: Life for science’s sake! 

But this is just the position of the psycho-analyst. 
Unable to create new beauty or new significance, he 
seeks to destroy what the rest of science, commerce, 
democracy and the essential plebianism masked in 
the call to utilitarianism and efficiency, have long 
been warring upon. And this is why I call the 
psycho-analysts art’s sans-culottes. 

But what has all this anthropology, physiology 
and “applied psychology 

Exactly as much as the dust-dry metaphysics of 
that pseudo-science, psycho-analysis. 

Am I understood? . . 


” 


to do with art? 
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From Dawn to Dawn 
(EPANASTROPHIE:) 
By John L. Hervey 
HE light! 
The light that in the morning, silver-clear, 
Broke the hills, the 
bosomed lake, 


o’er encircling em- 
Flames into fury as high noon draws near, 

And Phoebus from the zenith stoops to slake 
His raging thirst at the cool river’s breast, 

Then speeds his smoking coursers down the west 

At the horizon’s rim to find eclipse 

In the red splendors of apocalypse, 

And shroud the burning glories of his flight 
In the darks arms of the embracing night. 
The night— 
sringer of stars, bringer of sleep and dreams, 
3ringer of dreamless sleep, than dreams more 
sweet, 
When into darkness melt the drowsy streams, 

The misty hills, the lake that laves their feet. 
Silence—save for the wakeful whippoorwill, 
Whose plaintive nocturns through the 

thre... . 
Slowly the hours wear on. ... The stars grow dim, 
Pale and expire, and soft the morning hymn 
Of nature rises as the east grows bright, 
Bursting to ecstasy as dawns the light! 
The light! 


J J J ?, 
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The Call 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


MAN was coming to call on her. 


shadows 


It was the 
first time in her life it had ever happened to 
her. She was glad that he had asked permis- 

sion on Sunday, and that the date was set for Friday 

evening, for it gave her almost a week in which to 
anticipate. 

He was the new superintendent of the Sunday 
school in which she taught a class of wriggling, sticky 
little girls, but his ambition was to become a writer. 
This was an additional bond between them beyond 
their mutual labors in the vineyard, for in the lean 
leisure of her suitorless evenings she penned timid 
little tales and bits of pallid poetry for the staid 
weekly and monthly journals of the church. She 
feared to send them to proud, paying publications, 
and her fears were well founded. Kind-hearted 
persons said of her things that they were really not 
so bad, now, and this was indeed the best that could 
be said of them. Nevertheless, his fine young face 
had lighted eagerly on being presented to her. ‘Miss 
Bertha Fulton?” he had said. “The Miss Fulton 
whose stories I’ve been reading?” 

They had met but eight times—eight populous, im- 


personal times—four Sunday mornings, three teach- 


crs’ mectings, and a dime social, yet he had asked 


if he might call. It had come about quite naturally 
thati-4 


lady of less poise might have been hard pressed to 


and spontancously, and so suddenly young 


pass off, jauntily, the great moment of her life. 
Looking back over the scene, however, she felt she 
“T wonder it 


had 


had just cause for complacency. you 


can spare me an evening this week?’ he said, 


“I'd like so much to call!” 


With racing pulses and mounting blood she had 
heard herself, in an odd, detached fashion, saying 
quite calmly, “Zhis week? . Let me think. 
Wednesday? No. Friday? Yes, I believe Fri- 


day’s free. Would that suit?” 


It appeared that it would suit him excellently, 
Ile set down the date and her address in a small 
hook bound with limp gray leather which echoed 
the delightful tone of his spring suit, his silken 
hose, his narrow, crocheted tie, the border of his 
fine handkerchief, and took leave of her with a 
blithe “Until Friday, then?” which kept her heart 
singing all the way home. 

It sang, indeed, through all the ensuing days. Sh« 
put herself to sleep every night with the retelling 
of the fairy tale, and wakened every morning in « 
vague glow of happiness which warmed swiltly into 
elad remembering. 

It was curious that in all her twenty-nine years 
no man had ever voluntarily spent an hour in her 
society. All about her she beheld uglier, less amiable 
women called upon, 
Feature for feature, she outranked many of her 
acquaintances, relatives, schoolmates, who now sat 


who were courted, married. 


smugly smiling in the midst of a second generation, 
so it had been gradually and relentlessly borne in 
upon her that she must be as barren of charm as a 
cold boiled potato. In the girl days, when she would 
weep her way home from a party where she had 
adhered to the wall only less closely than the paper, 
a grim grandmother had been wont to regale her 
with an ancient saw in rhyme,— 
“No goose so gray, 
But, soon or late, 
She’ll find an _ honest 
For her mate!” 


gander 


The facetious relative was long since gathered to 
her rest, and her hope lay in the same grave, but 
with the tight grasping of the nettle of realization 
about herself had come a certain stoical courage 
which was rather fine. She learned to say—*When 
Il was your age, my dear,” to girls of twenty, and 
could even quote with an excellent imitation of non- 
chalence, the darky’s dictum that “Ol’ maids is des’ 
de happies’ worl’, dey quits 


x99 


strugeglin’! 


people in de once 
Now, in a trice, life’s leaden metal was transmuted 
A fine, upstanding young man with viols 
in his voice and a nice taste in cravats had been the 
alchemist. Her step upon the boarding house stair, 
her voice in the dingy office where she held sway 


into gold. 


over several younger young women of peachy bloom, 
bespoke the leaven which was leavening the soggy 
lump of life for her. 


The five intervening days were filled not only 
with anticipation but preparation as well. The dead- 
iy even tenor of her way had called for little in 
the way of festive attire, the neat ready-made suit 
which served, with dark silk blouse, for Sundays 
and socials, being demoted into office wear the fol- 
lowing year. 
manage more, after keeping the shabby gentility of 
Mrs. Hadley’s roof over her head, and providing 
for the ever stalking spectre of the Rainy Day. 
Now, in this radiant emergency, she drew from 
her hoard with a bold and lavish hand. 
perilous of heel and torturous of toe; silk hose, the 


Her slender earnings could hardly 


Slippers, 


lirst she had ever owned, of a scandalous sheerness; 
then, rising to dizzy heights of reckless expenditure. 
a lace waist! Tt came 
one-in-a-box, with shroudings of tissue, and tapes to 
She bought it on the flood tide of joy, 
on the Thursday noon before the Friday night. All 


It was not even a sale waist. 


tie it in. 


sas“ 
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day the thought of it warmed her like an open fire, 
hut when she rushed home to her room and tried 
it on, she realized it was but the vestibule to further 
extravagances. Through its frank revelations her 
long-sleeved undervest and stout, unbeautiful lingerie 
loomed ugly and impossible. Friday’s lunch hour 
and several dollars were spent in the acquisition of 
a gauzy garment with filmy shoulder straps, and a 
lacey, beribboned camisole. 

All through the week the office girls remarked her 
changed demeanor. Quite suddenly, as they say of 
the Montessori children, she had “flowered.” When, 
by special and painfully extracted permission, she 
left an hour before her regular time, she genially 


explained the reason to her assistant. As the door 


closed, that young person opened her insistently 
cherry lips and spoke with feeling. “Goner have 
comp ny! Gee, some guy must hate t’ stay 


home!” 

Miss Bertha’s feet, buoyant as those of the ladies 
in Mr. Botticelli’s well-known picture entitled 
“Spring,” carried her first of all to a grocery store, 
where she purchased a can of cocoa, and the small- 
est buyable edition of deviled ham, and a young 
loaf of bread. (Mrs. Hadley permitted her board- 
ers to prepare light refreshments of their own pro- 
viding for gentlemen friends.) 

Next she crossed, for the first time in her his- 
story, the threshold of a Toilet Parlor. When she 
emerged her hat sat rakishly forward over a hard- 
boiled coiffure, and she carried her gloves in her 
hand, unable to leave off admiring the glistening 
terminals of her lean fingers. 

She bolted her soup and then left the table for 
the kitchen, where she made her cocoa under the 
erudging directions of the cook. (She had heard 
him say, at the social, that he never took coffee at 
night.) Her sandwiches rather bulky, but 
looked nourishing, and anyway, she comforted her- 


were 


self, men were not dainty. 

She covered them with a dampened napkin and 
sped upstairs to dress. She had a clear hour before 
lier, and she needed it, for the camisole failed to 
cover the territory assigned to it and took a deal 
of worried manipulation before—under the lace 
Waist—it struck the proper balance between delicate 
The stockings and 
She climbed 


from her 


revelation and bleak exposition. 
slippers, however, were a flawless joy. 
chair and held 
chilly ankles, to see herself in the mirror of her 


upon a her skirts away 
bureau as others would presently see her. 
But, when she was finally arrayed, panic, 


Her 


shook 


gray 


and sickening panic, descended upon her. face, 


became ashen, and_= she with 


It seemed to her that her sallow 


always pale, 


nervous chill. neck 
rose for a yard from the filmy collar, and that her 
flat forearms, covered with goose-flesh, swung 
gorilla-like from the pretty sleeves. 


to bed, and send down word that she had been taken 


She would go 


ill. She made a move to divest herself of her mock- 
ing plumage, but courage came back, as swiftly as it 
had fled, and she ran to tap at a door across the 
hall. 

It opened under her knuckles and a rosy and 
radiant girl in an impudent hat came out. 

“T wonder—I never borrowed anything before in 
all my life, dearie,” said Miss Bertha, breathlessly, 
“but if you’re not using it, could I borrow that little 
black velvet thing you wear around your neck?” 

“Sure,” “Top 
drawer! 
self! Me for the ‘Iron Claw!’ 

Miss Fulton 
dresser drawer until the bit of velvet rose to the 
The effect of 
shortened her neck by inches. 
her eve fell upon an open jar of crimson nail polish; 


said her neighbor, cordially. 
See anything else you want, help your- 
Night !” 

stirred the tumbled contents of the 
it was comforting; it 


surface, very 


As she turned away, 


she drew a quick breath and ran to lock the door. 
When she returned to her own room her glass gave 
back brilliant 
and hectic cheeks. <As Christmas 
toilette water upon her best Christmas handkerchief 
she heard the doorbell. 

He had worn evening dress! 


a glowing reflection, contident, lips 


she shook some 


Never, in her rosiest 
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visionings had that occurred to her. Pink from a 
recent tubbing, ruddy from a brisk walk, radiantly 
alive from shining pump to shining hair. And gay 
and kind—so heartily, blithely gay, so gently, jovially 
kind. It seemed to her that life which had left her 
as the receding sea leaves a lonely little pool high 
on the beach, had come for her at last, flowing over 
her, wave upon wave, and would bear her away. 

For an enchanted hour they talked, while all that 
was mundane in her kept an eye on Mrs. Hadley’s 
villainous ornamental clock. At nine-thirty she 
would leave him with a magazine while she sped to 
the kitchen for her collation. Subconsciously, she 
composed the laughing little speech for her exit. 
Suddenly she became aware of confusion in his face. 
His fresh color deepened, his frank eyes shifted, 
the stream of smooth converse was clogged. 

“Miss Fulton,” he was saying, with strange hesi- 
tation, “I—I don’t know what you're going to think 
of me, when I know you so slightly—I’m afraid it’s 
a lot of presumption, but—but from the first time 
I met you, I’ve been hoping—” 

Her eyes closed; her heart swam mistily in a sea 
of rosy gold; there was a beating and fluttering of 
little wings in her throat; a distant street piano 
melted into the choiring of the young-eyed cherubins. 

Then she heard him clearing his confusion with 
a boyish laugh, and she remembered, vividly, how 
once a low comedian brother had dropped a lump 
of ice down her neck. He had drawn some printed 
papers from his pocket and was handing them to 
her. “By gad, I take longer to come to the point 
than a book agent! I didn’t mean to monopolize 
your whole evening! Ever since I met you—in fact, 
ever since I read your things in the church papers— 
I’ve been wondering if you wouldn’t be interested 
in this course in short story writing.” He hesitated 
again, and then said very frankly, “It’s a_ bully 
thing! JI can recommend it with all my heart, but 
the proposition is this,—the chap offers me my tuition 
free if I can get him six other subscribers, and 
I've got four already!” 

Miss Bertha had not seen half a 
emotional actresses in the whole of her life, but she 
could have given the best of them points on transi- 
tions and repression. Tense and cold, concealing 
the shivers with mightiest control, suddenly faint for 
lack of the food she had not missed before, she 
listened with sweet and eager interest while he 
elaborated on the advantages of the course. 

In a very little while he drew out a fetchingly 
flat watch and said he must be running along. 
She spoke of the light refreshment which*was wait- 
ing, but he warmly insisted that she must not go 
to any trouble on his account! Besides, he was go- 
ing on to a little dance at the Kennedy’s—she knew 
the Kennedys, of course? Corking people, weren't 


dozen great 





they?—and he had promised to make it by ten 
o'clock. And “Kitten” Kennedy had said she 
wouldn’t hold his dance a minute longer! He left 


the printed matter for her further perusal, and it 
was decided that she should give him an answer 
about it at Sunday school. 

He wrung her hand in his merciless handball grip 
and hoped he had not taken up too much of her 
Tt had been awfully keen of her to let him 
come, it had As he passed through the 
front door he almost collided with the girl in the 
impudent hat, taking protracted leave of the suitor 
incumbent. 

“Well,” she hailed Miss Bertha, blithely, “believe 
You’n me both! 


time. 
indeed. 


in sendin’ ’em home early, huh? 
Tt’s the wide-awake dame that grabs off the beauty 
sleep!” She halted at the foot of the stairs. “Want 
any help, clearing up the feed?” 

Fluttering, frantic, like a mother bird before the 
secret of her nest, Miss Fulton urged her upward, 
viving her a playful push, babbling excitedly. “No, 
No, thanks! It won't 
I'll bring back your velvet,—I’m 


no, dearie! You run along! 
take me a minute! 
so much obliged! You go right on up!” 

She sped to the kitchen, shaking with nervous 
Others might come in at any moment. The 


The napkin, too wet, had 


haste. 


collation was waiting. 
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reduced the sandwiches to pulpy, uninviting lumps, 
and across the cold cocoa a heavy scum had formed. 

Above the sink, in the jagged section of mirror 
wherein the cumbered cook found solace in regard- 
ing herself, she saw her face, white, with red spots, 
like a circus clown’s. 

The nail polish had melted and run at one corner 
of her mouth, and it looked as if her lip were 
bleeding. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


II. “THE Crown oF TwELve Srars.” 
HAVE a fatal weakness for old books. It is 
partly the heredity of four generations, and “I 
can’t help it if I tried.” When Southey in his 

old age could no longer read the old books he had 
spent his life in collecting.from all over Europe, 
he sat among them, hour after hour, gazing at his 
shelves and satisfied, in his second childhood, merely 
with the sight of them. 
same satisfaction in attempting to patch a hole in 
the pigskin cover of “The Crown of Twelve Stars.” 
I have not yet succeeded to my entire satisfaction 
as a binder, but if my eyes had failed so completely 
that I could no longer read the text, I might still 
feel highly favored among men by being permitted 
to hold that venerable volume on my knees for an 
hour on Sunday afternoons. It lies with the volume 
of Plutarch’s “Essays,” of about the same weight, 
There is, how- 


I have something of the 


which attracts me in the same way. 
ever, one respect in which “The Crown of Twelve 
Stars” is supreme among all books ever printed. It 
was intended to become the test of fitness for those 
who assume to be fit to be “their brother’s keeper.” 
It gives by authority the text of the Word of God, 
not in one language only, but in twelve. It gives 
what the greatest saints, the greatest fathers of the 
church, the most learned grammarians and _pains- 
taking scholars of more than ten centuries have said 
on every doubtful point, to the pricking of the last 
iota in Greek, the last mappik in Hebrew, the last 
vowel point in the unlearned language Christ spoke 
in his cry from the cross. Learning has done noth- 
ing more for truth. It can never do more. And it 
was done in all good conscience to fit the best men 
to control the minds, souls and bodies of their in- 
feriors in an age when few doubted that it might 
often be the divinely appointed duty of the best 
men to send others to slaughter in battle or to the 
rack, the stake or the scaffold for “the kindgdom 
of heaven’s sake.” 

Since then we have learned a great deal 
many sciences, from all of which we may learn to 
do our worst and to attempt to fix it as the stand- 
ard, with compulsion over millions, to be driven to 
our “kultur,” whatever it is. I do not say that the 
“former times were better than these.’ Yet when 
as among a dozen great saints and great scholars 
no three of them are fully agreed on the pricking 
of an tota, it is a most comfortable thought that in 
their day, the reasonable doubt they concealed from 
the laity in their learned languages may have saved 
many massacres. Moreover, now when those who 
have the “cure of souls” and the control of our 
bodies may feel it their conscientious duty to add 
myriads more to millions slain, I may sit with the 
“Crown of Twelve Stars” closed on my knees and 
tell them that I dare not join them until I have 
decided which of twelve saints and scholars is more 
nearly right on the accents or vowel points of the 


from 


for turning the whole 
And as of the “Crown 


texts claimed as authority 
planet into a slaughterhouse. 
of Twelve Stars,” so of all my scientific authorities 
from Aristotle to date. As authorities, I love them 
even beyond the bounds of reason, but I am far too 
ignorant yet of what they really mean to thrust my 
man’s soul, or my_ bayonet 


through any 


Except as I may give him an 


opinion 
through his body. 
occasional nickel when he is hungry enough to ask 
it, I am not fit to be my brother’s keeper. 
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Letters From the People 


How to Stop War! 


Ann Arbor, March 24, 1917 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirro) 


The way to put an end to war is to 


Mich., 


stop fighting. It seems a simple cnough 
proposition, but it is impossible to vet 
it through the head of a militarist. 

The reason why there are wars is be 
cause) men—and 
fight. 
They say that there are no more devoted 

that all 


this “preparedness” business is to censure 


women, too—lhke to 
They say they don’t, but they do 
lovers of peace than themselves: 
peace. Nonsense! it is for war; and 
they delight in it because they know it is 
I caught a man with his hand 
On, -\h 
pocket,” hh 


for war. 
in my 
didn't 


said, 


pocket the other day. 
mean to pick your 
“T was only 


Did T believe him 7 


warming my hands.” 


For all the ages past. men have had 


all the fun they wanted killing cael 
other; but the time is approaching when 
they will cither have to stop killing cach 
other or there will be no more people to 
kill. The militarists see the approach of 
universal peace, and the growing pret- 
erence for peace: they hate the vers 
idea of peace, but they feel compelled 
to defer to the rising sentiment, and pre- 
tend that they want peace too. <A_ fat 
lot they want it! 

What do people tight for ? 
for nothing at all. If we 


As a rule, 
were living 
in the middle ages, St. Louis and Nansas 
City would be raising armies to fight 
New York and 
Philadelphia would be at it, hammer and 


with each other: and 


tongs and every other city and tow 
would be fighting with its neighbor every 
Thus Florence and Pisa and 


Rome and Milan fought. 


few years. 
They invented 
reasons for it—thought they had rea 


sons, but looking back at it, we see 


clearly that they had no real reason, 
save a love of killing. 

Oh, yes! they had one other reason 
Patriotism means that. the 
dweller in Jersey City thinks that Jersey 
City is the finest thing ever invented: 
and, if 


patriotism. 


anybody say it isn’t, why, the 
honor of his country—no, city—has been 
insulted; and he must forth to destroy 
everything and everybody he can lay his 
hands on. When he has killed six men 
and burned three barns, the honor of 
Jersey City will be avenged: for larger 
political units six hundred or six million 
must be killed, and hundreds of cities 
burned before honor is satisfied. Great 
thing, honor! 

And it is not only in war but in peace 
that they like to fight. Already the 
newspapers are talking about the 
commercial struggle” that is to succeed 


“great 
the war. Nobody pauses to think for a 
moment of the absurdity of it. Great 
Why should com- 
What is there in 
trading jack-knives to “struggle” 


commercial struggle ? 
merce be a struggle ? 
about ? 
Commerce is supposed to be an exchange 
for the benefit of both parties; and yet 
our precious economists and lawgivers 
have been able to make nothing of it but 
a “struggle.” Shame upon our science 
and our jurisprudence that can suggest 
nothing better! 

But a vision arises before my eyes. 
Something better is even now in. th« 
struggle bhe- 
is unjust. Law is a hodge 


making. Commerce is a 
cause it 


podge because it is based on iniquity. 
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Laster Music 


in your Own Home 


Now is the best time to grant the family’s earnest 


desire for a Victrola 


for Taster is) the day of days 


when beautiful music thrills, inspires and delights music 


Jo cro. 


With a Victrola in vour home the world’s best music 


Is at your command. 


examine the various models in the 


Vandervoort Vietrola Shop. 


$10 


wll place the Vietrola illustrated and 10 records 


of your own selection in vour home; the balance 


to be paid on easy terms that may be arranged. 


Ilear the New Victor Records for April, 

















Victrola XN $75 


| A Few of the Easter Numbers 


| 
I] a ; 
| “Reautital tele af SumiWwhete os. 05 kee cs case sacar Harold Jarvis | : 
| Me: PONE = ove 546d 0s AR ee RRS ERT Ilayden Quartet \ 16008 75¢ 

“The Seven Last Words of Christ’—Parts 1 and 2—with violin, | 
| “3 ; 
COU GE OFONIN iis bois ceeds ha sere es Victor Oratorio Chorus \ 18173 75¢ 
ask 2 S * eee wrerr eres a ea eee ree yer wee gee Geraldine Farrar 88569 $3.00 
1 “Angels Ever Bright and Fair’............... Lucy Isabelle Marsh | 
| “Untold, Ye Portals” sc ulieghiaardis deta Pan aaa Ree aeee Trinity Choir \ 35075 $1.25 
| “Oh Come, All Ye Faithful” (Adeste Fideles), 

Trinity Choir with Chimes 17029 75c 


| “Tey to the World” (Watts-Handetl) «...66 62550005305 Trinity Choir ' 


No Easter Records sent on approval or exchanged. 


Suggs Vindenoort Joumey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth. 


The time is coming and is even now at 
hand, when peace and plenty and pros- 
perity shall encircle the earth, and the 
foolish preparednesses and patriotisms 
of the dead past be buried in oblivion. 


JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, 


° 
o- 
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A Query 


St. Louis, March 26, 1917. 
i:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In the morning papers appeared an an- 
nouncement to the effect that the navy 
must have several thousand recruits in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
president’s order for eighty-seven thou- 
sand men; also that because the federal 
building at Eighth and Olive is “too far 
path of the 
new recruiting offices have been 


from the beaten general 
public” 
opened in the Cafumet building at Sev- 
enth and Chestnut. The article was 
apparently inspired by Secretary Daniels’ 
request that the newspapers of the coun- 
try “give special prominence on the tirst 
page” of their papers to the president's 


order and also make “an editorial appeal 


for new recruits for the navy.” It stated 


Victrola Shop, Sixth Floor, 


3855 Olive Street 
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further that “young men who have trades 
could better their condition by enlisting 
in the navy” and implied the advantages 
of travel and education accruing to the 
recruits in that they would perhaps be 
sent to Portsmouth, Norfolk, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, the Great Lakes or even 
San J"rancisco. (Of course the farther 
away from home the lovelier the land!) 
The inagnificent salary of sixty dollars 
a month is to be the ultimate reward of 
these men, with food and quarters gratis. 

Another article stated that a national 
advertising advisory board headed by 
Herbert S. Houston of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs had been 


President 


formed in New York to formulate defi- 
nite plans for mobilizing men and money 
for the support of the nation through 
paid advertising. 

Lf the American press is expressive of 


American sentiment, isn’t it logical to 
assume that the American public 1s 
practically unanimous for war? 

Such being so, why is a publicity cam- 
And why should the 
horrors of actual warfare be glossed 
into a semblance of ease and recreation? 
Furthermore, asa resident of St. Louis 
I should like to be informed since when 
Eighth and Olive has been “out of the 
beaten path of the general public.” 

If those who have been writing for 
who are not dis- 


paign necessary? 


war—that is, those 
qualified by age or other natural cause 
—were to enlist, would not the United 
States have more men than both the 
army and navy could use at present? 
Does not justice require that we give 
them a chance to demonstrate their sin- 
cerity? Then if the enlistments should 


show that the number of these writers 
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of Jlew Spring “Faslions 


EPLETIC to the minutest detail, as becomes such Apparel Service as this store gives. No phase in 

springtime fashions is unnoted—no modes that are practical but what are represented. .\waiting view- 
ing is an ingathering of raiment that bespeaks an intimate knowledge of dominating fashions, and a strict 
regard for high-art tailoring and finest materials. The best creations of the foremost fashion arbiters are 
here assembled—surely, this store is ideally prepared to best serve your needs. 


E‘aster Suits are Legion Girls Home from School 


—will tind every clothes desire can be supplied by the Misses’ 


They are the first essential of every woman’s wardrobe. 
Coats, Suits and Frocks of charming indi- 


Seemingly an almost unending array of distinctive models. Specialty Store. 
Prominent among which are viduality and youthful lines, in a complete price-range. 
OUR “HOLESHAPE” LINES 

which answer the demand for moderately-priced Suits. 
Then there are the exclusive creations of () 
HICKSON AND MAX M. SCHWARCZ 


For More Discriminating Tastes. 

























Gaily Colored Frocks 


seem to have tirst call when it comes to fashionable dresses. Vivid shades 
are on every hand, such as no previous season has brought. There are 
sprightly Frocks for different tastes and different ideas. Original models by 
premier designers, or splendid adaptations from originals by such designers 
as Jenny, Premet and Chanele. 

Afternoon Uresses, smart Sport Frocks and Street Costumes, in a wealth 


of materials and in all colors. 


Dailp fashion Calks by 
fAarquis Be GHiafferri 


A Famed Fashion Authority of Paris 


The Marquis will give short talks, in which 


the manners, modes and decorations of the four- fs. 
teenth to the nineteenth century will be covered. (ans ” 
An exhibit of imported models from the fore- ( AV 
most Parisian couturiers will be made, and _ the | hes ~; 
Marquis will give a discussion of the styles. KIS 6 
Lectures at 3 o'clock on the Sixth Floor. (Bi 4; 
; er Sn ee 
Reserve seat tickets upon application. [F; lA/Z > 5$ oacgiss 
VLUVYC i eos 
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has been overestimated would it 


better to make our next appeal to the 
sons of the rich rather than to the hum 
ble men with trades? Shall we not have 
need for our skilled worke1 at hom« 


At any rate, no matter to whom thi 


appeal may be made, why not be honest 


about it and say: 


“Your country contemplates war. Will 
you enlist in the army or navy? It may 
cost you your life, or if you return 


lame or 
remember. that 
a liberal 


you will probably be blind or 
broken in health. But 
you have had the advantages of 


government, and consider your obliga 
tion to the nation and to your fellow- 
citizens.” 
Why sham? Why pretence ? 
A. MEYER 
* 
“ 


Ragnar Redbeard in Rhyme 


Louis, March 24, 1917. 

I:ditor of Reedy's Mirror: 
Have just read the letter in your issue 
of March 23, and your note thereupon, 


about Ragnar Redbeard, LL.D. I have 
a copy of “Might is Right” and [ think 


it is a remarkable presentation of the 
“last word” of the evolutionary  phi- 
losophy. Ragnar Redbeard does not 
gloss the brutal truth, does not sugar 
the pill. And all altruism to the con 
trary, it is the truth. It does, as your 


reiterate the dogma 
f him who 


Hearth,’ 


correspondent says, 
o£ Winwood Reade, 
Cloister 


brother o 
wrote ‘‘The and the 
that “the must die,” as ut- 
in the last chapter of “The Mar- 
a truth that was main- 
Newman, the 


human soul 


tered 
tvrdom of Man” 
tained as well by Francis 
John Henry 
Assent” 
You 


essence of 


strange brother of Cardinal 
Newman of the “Grammar of 
and the “Apologia pro lita Sua.” 
readers the 


might give your 


Ragnar Redbeard’s philosophy by re- 
printing the poem with which “Might is 
Right” is concluded—“The Logic of To- 


day.” The sub-title of Redbeard’s yol- 
an inspiration—“The Gospel. of 


contrast 


ume is 
Chicago.” It is interesting to 
the fulminations of the prophet of Chi- 
cago with those of “the prophet of San 
Francisco’—Henry George. 
ROUSSEAU 


The Logic of To-Day 


organisms succumb and per 
Superior organisms 


JONES. 


Inferior 
ish or are enslaved. 
survive, propagate and 
win. 

“All men are 
fernal lie. 


possess.—Dar- 


created equal” is an in- 


Not by speechifying and majority 
votes can the great question of to-day 
be settled but by iron and bs 


blood.—Bismarck. 

Might was right when Caesar bled 
Upon the stones of Rome, 

Might was Right when Joshua led 

Jordan’s foam, 


Right 


His hordes o’er 
And Might 
troops 
Poured down through Paris gay ; 
It’s the Gospel of the Ancient World 
And the Logic of To-day. 


was when German 


3ehind all Kings and Presidents, 
All Government and Law, 

Are army-corps and cannoneers 
To hold the world in awe. 

And sword-strong races own the earth 
And ride the Conqueror’s car, 

And Liberty has ne’er been won, 
Except by deeds of war. 


lords of hoarded gold- 


What are the 


not be 
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The silent Semite rings ? 
What are the plunder-patriots 
High-pontiffs, priests and ki 
What are they but bold mast ! 
Best tted for thre ray 
Who comprehend and yvanisl 
The Logic ot To day. 


Cain’s knotted club is scepter still 
The “Rights of Man” is 


Christ’s Ethics are for 


fraud: 


creeping things 


True manhood smiles at ‘God.” 
Kor Might is Right when empires sink 
In storms of steel and flame: 


And it is Right when weakling breeds 


\re hunted down like game. 
Then what's the use of dreaming 
dreams 
That “‘each shall get his own” 
134 forceless votes of meck-eyed thralls, 
Who blindly 
No! a curse 
Their 
(;0! trace 


Is the 


sweat and moan? 
is on their cankered brains, 
bones decay: 
fate in the 
To-Day. 


very 
your Iron Game, 
Logic of 
rule the Weak, 


Ils grim Primordial Law 


The Strong must ever 
Qn earth’s broad racial threshing floor, 
The Meek are 


to Power 


beaten straw 


Then ride o'er foemen’s necks, 
Let nothing bar 


fit vou’ll rule 


your way; 


If you are and reign, 


Is the Logic of To-day. 


You must prove your Right by deed 


might 
and renown. 
h flames of hell 


Of splendor 
It need be, march throug 
To dash opponents down 
If need be, died on seattold high 
In the *s misty gray: 
Death” is still 


To-day. 


morning 
For “Liberty or 
The Logic ol 


Might was Rieht when Gideon led, 
The “chosen’ 
And it was right when 


roofed with cold: 


tribes of old, 

Titus burnt 
Their Temples, 

And Might was Right from Bunker 
To far Manila Bay. 

By land and flood it’s writ in blood— 


Hill 


The Gospel of To-day. 

‘Put not your trust in princes” 
Is a saying old and true, 

“Put not your hope in Governments” 
Translateth it anew. 

All “Books of Law” and “Golden Rules” 
\re fashioned to betray. 

“The Survival of the Strongest” 

Is the Gospel of To-day. 


Might was Right when Carthage flames 
Lit up the Punic 
And when the naked steel of Gaul 
Weighed down the spoil of Rome; 
And Might Right when Richmond 
fell 
And at 
It’s the Logic of the 


And the 


foam, 


Was 


Thermopylae— 
\ncient World 
Gospel of To-day. 
Where pendant suns in millions swing, 
\round this whirling earth, 
It’s Might, it’s that 
brakes, 
And steers through life 


Force 


and death: 

Force all organic life, 
Inspires all Right and Wrong. 

It’s Nature’s plan to weed-out man 
And test who are the Strong. 


governs 


holds the 








Buy a Victrola at Kieselhorst’s NOW 


Have Easter Music in Your Home 


Victrola 





With a 





This is the 


PHONE 
Main 5505 
Central 6165 











Victrola X, $75 


Victrolas at Kieselhorst’s 
$15, *25, *40, *50 to *300 
Terms Arranged to Suit Each Buyer 


Kieselhorst’s Superior Victrola Service 
Offers Many Advantages Not Obtainable Elsewhere 


you 


can enjoy all the glori- 
ous and inspiring music 
of the Easter Season. 


Noted soloists, celebrat- 


ed choirs and = quartets 


superbly render the beau- 


tiful hymns and sacred 


music appropriate to the 


Easter Season. 


Mare Mey 


& 1879 


KIESE. ‘LHORST 


PIANO ‘\ S/company 


1007 OLIVE STREET 








Who Wins in the Adamson Case > 
Chicago, Ill., March 24, 1917. 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
“Who Wins in the Adamson Case?” 
Shake Yes, the “right to 
dear to labor (fool labor!) 


Underneath all the 


yourself ! 
strike” is 
(iet this clear: frip- 
pery of brotherhood insurance, charity 
union is an instru- 


and yiolence, a labor 


bargaining to sell 
that a 


ment for collective 


labor and the corollary, strike, 


(indeed, it ts war) is a confes- 


Indeed, the 


like war 
sion of failure. chief use 
knowledge 


‘“throw- 


of a strike is to beat sense— 
into the “boneheads” 
at the top—to enlighten their ig- 


fact that the world does 


and 
Lacks” 
norance of the 
move. 

that the Adamson law as 
supreme 


You see 
ratified by our 
means arbitration in a 
Can’t you see that it is bound to extend 
that it is the first 
bargaining; that 


court autocracy 


limited sphere. 


this sphere; legal 
recognition of collective |! 
it is thus it means the elimination of all 
(strikes) ? M. M. 


7 
. 


Why Ulster Rules 


New York, March 26, 


industrial war 


1917. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Let me supplement your very full 
answer to “Derry Walls.” The case is 


stronger for home rule than is 
mere preponderance of 
Catholics over Protestants. While it is 


rare to find a Catholic not a home ruler, 


even 
shown by the 


Protestant home rulers are plentiful. 
The reason why there is only a bare 
majority of Ulster M. P.’s for home 


requirements in 
Britain 


there are 
both 


rule is that 


the election laws of Great 








sterilizes all 
teeth 
Disinfects 
bridge work and artificial 
dentures. 56 
li’s White Because It’s Pure 


Thoroughly 
parts of the mouth, 
and gums. 





FREE—$ MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making. 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER, Pub. 482, 32 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





and Ireland which tell heavily against 
the poor, while they allow plural voting 
among the rich. And Britain’s pets m 


Ireland are the Orangemen. 

Warn 
ing those men without a country, 
only creed is hate of the land that feeds 
with the decent Protestants, Pres- 
Quakers who have fur- 
Ireland’s leaders 2 


. , 1 
readers against confound- 
whose 


your 


them, 
byterians 
nished so many of 


and 


council and revolt. 
OwEN MERRIHUE. 


J 
— 


A Vital Question 
St. Louis, March 23, 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Forget the war-discussion. 
Let’s get it over and done with. 
let’s discuss a real issue: 
building in St. Louis 
service ? 


A WAITER. 


1917. 


War’s here. 
Mean- 
while, 

What skyscraper 
has the worst elevator 
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Union Electric’s “Electric Service Edittal: 


@ During the past week Union Electric’s ‘Electric 
Service Editorials’ have divided the big town’s attention 
with the war, the railroad strike and the city campaign. 
utility company has ever so _ completely 
explained in public print its acts and policies, and there is 
ample proof that the people of the St. Louis district welcome 


No. other 


and why. 





and appreciate it. Union Electric recognipat a w 
company is virtually a branch of the pulseryice, 
that the public are entitled to know why jt doe 
plans doing which affects the public int,—-and 


@ Three of the Editorials are quoted injejow: 





No “Water’’ In Our 
Securities 


You'll have read and heard a lot of talk 
about the plans of ambitious local politicians 
for ‘‘squeezing the water” out of Union 
Electric’s securities. 


This company is not in politics. It isn’t 
going to be. It is attending and will attend 
strict!y to its own business. Electric Service. 
But we take leave to print the truth when 
politicians try to put us in bad with the public. 


The depreciated value of Union Electric’s 
physica! plant inside and outside of this city 
exceeds $26,000,000. Missouri Public Service 
Commission engineers and accountants found 
over $23,000,000 of depreciated plant values 
using in serving the city alone, last year. 
The plant couldn’t be reproduced new, at 
present prices of labor and material, for a 
good deal more than $26,000,000. 


The actual or going value of Union Elec- 
tric’s property and business—not assigning 
any value to  franchises--exceeds the 
$31,105,000 total of its outstanding stocks 
and bonds. 


Years ago there was a small percentage of water 
in the old company’s securities. 


The city government granted franchises right 
and left to litthke companies. Some had real plant 
value. Some had only a nuisance value. 


The Electric Service business had to be con- 
centrated by one company if St. Louis was to get 
a dependable, economical supply. 


In absorbing its competitors Union Electric 
had some times to pay them more than their 
property was worth. 


That wasn’t Union Electric’s fault; we paid real 
value for what we bought—including some 
nuisance values. 


It was the fault of the city government, which 
didn’t then understand that competition in Electric 
Service mears duplicated plant costs and higher 
instead of lower rates. 


That small margin of excess capital has since 
been made good by solid plant and property values 
built into the business out of earnings. 


Not at our customers’ expense: rates have 
steadily gone down while cost and value of service 
given them have steadily increased. 


That ‘‘water’’ was made good at the expense of 
the dividend rate. Our investors for several years 
have taken less than the fair return to which State 
regulation entitles them, and the difference has 
been built into the property. 





Union Electric is building for a long future 
based on low rates, good service and public 
satisfaction. 


The Electric C 

UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office —12th and Locust 
Branches: 1912 Delmar; 3028 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 
Six orFricErs tN THRE COUNTY 


Getting Right With 
Our Employers 


Our emp!overs? That's you—the public— 
850,090 of you in St. Louis city and county. 





Union Electric serves 88,000 of you, and 
your families, employes and customers, under 
ind:vidual contracts. We serve all the rest 
of you, in one way or another, under rules 
and contracts made by your city and state 
governments. 


No doubt about our being public servants. 


The public hires us for th's job of supplying 
Electric Service because you believe we can 
do the work better and cheaper than any 
other agency, corporate or municipal. 


Union Electric is dead willing to bet its 
job and its $31,105,000 investment on its 
ability to do that. 


But to do it, we must have your good will, 
so far as we fairly earr. it. 


As most of you know, this company has been 
hammered hard by some of the St. Louis news- 
papers for two or three years past. They de- 
nounced our ‘*20°% profits,” our ‘trobber Keokuk 
contracts,” our “‘inside grafts,”’ our ‘‘alien land- 
lordism,” etc., ete. About the only crime they 
didn’t accuse us of was highway robbery. 

True? Not a word of it! 


But it robbed us of a share of public good will 
which we must have if we are to give you most 
and best Electric Service at least cost. 


” 


So we have decided, in your interest as well as 
our own, to use a little printer’s ink telling you 
the exact truth about those matters. 

Beginning tomorrow we’ll show you every 
ang!e of the ‘“‘robber Keokuk contracts’”— 
show you how those contracts are not a 
burden but a blessing to this city and county. 


Perfectly good humored —no hitting back 
—just the facts. 


* 
The Electric Company 
UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th Jand Locust 
Branches: 4912 Delmar; 3028 N. Grand; 3012 S. Grand 
SIX OFFICES IN THE COUNTY 








One of Thiity’s 
Big Asg 


St. Louis is passing ou, super-c1 
period into a period of¢ constri 
enterprise. This is our og, 


In the period of sharp y and an: 
—of soul-searching —somjstakes 
been made. Some adveg have 
mistaken for disadvantag 


For example, you've btold time 
again, in print and out¢, that [ 
Electric’s Keokuk powentract 
“burden” on buyers ofion Elec 
service. é 

Truth is, that contract is of St. I 
best industrial assets. | other 
American city would be gl have on 
it. Here’s what it meansiis city: 

St. Louis industries buy ‘k power f 

Union Electric for less thaal cost of 

production and delivery her for less 1 

actual cost of the cheapes Louis ste 

generated power. 
St. Louis gets Keokuk ; cheaper 1 

Keokuk or any other city. 


; St. Louis gets 60,000 horse? of it 14 h 


daily and 6,000 horse powerours daily, 
has this supply assured by ct for 99 y 
from 1908. 

St. Louis’ street railways a with Keo 
power bought cheaper than 3m plant | 
for the purpose could genera 

St. Louis’ use of Keokuk “ai” cuts 
city’s yearly use of Illinois sol 600,000 t 
It makes coal cheaper and theleaner, 

Finaliy, the Keokuk contraifes St. Le 
to the extent of 45,000 kilo daily, aga 
stoppage of street cars andStries in ¢ 
fire, flood, railroad strike or Should ten 
rarily put our big steam gen Plant ou 
commission. ; 


All this is true today a®8 been | 
Keokuk power was. first¥ght her 
1913. Proof can be got the p 
records of the Illinois amlsouri P 
Service Commissions. 


Tomorrow we'll tell you St. Loui 
first call on Keokuk powerless than 
of its production and delivtére. 


The Electric @pan 
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ve bteld time and 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Continued from page 210, 
not cease all reform in order to lament 
Wal: 

First thing of all, we must in- this 
country forswear all hatred and= sus- 
picion of our citizens of German ante- 
cedents, Let us have no word of “Huns” 
and = “Bosches.” We must have svm- 
pathy for those good folk who cannot 
stifle memories and traditions of the 
Fatherland, who cannot but sorrow that 
the Fatherland and the Jand of their 
adoption come to the clash of arms. We 
may not trust the German government's 
pledged word, but how can we hate the 
Gserman-Americans with whom we have 
drank and same and danced and broken 
bread and traded and married and given 
in marriage, for all these years? 

In the war to which we are committed 
we must light to win, to break the power 
that warns all the world off the sea. 
‘That ts the task. In its prosecution, 
we must unite with all other forces (li- 
rected to the same end, that the end 
may be soon. What shall be after the 
end we may only consider in determina 
tion that the future shall not find us 
false to the ideals of the past, that 
Furope shall net change us but that we 
shall give a lasting democratic impulse 

europe, that in behalf of more rule 
or the people shall be exercised our only 
will to power. 

But whatever comes of our geine in, 
we must have at very least the re 
signed courage of “the noblest Koman 
of them all before Philippi: 

(>that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere it 
come! 
but it sufficeth that the day will end 
And then the end is known 


— 
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Beer and Military ltficienc 
Come now the frenzied prohibitionists 
with their demand that the country Ix 


made dry as a first necessary step to 


th winning cf the war. They speak 
foolishness. The war is to be won bys 
ehting and the very best of fightin: 


now going on in the world is not being 
done I prohibitionists The Britis] 
have their grog and the French gov, 
ernment supplies its pois with hun 


dreds of millions of litres of wine. Ger 


many's splendid soldiery tights on beer 
The demonstration is all against the 
theory that aleoholic stimulants det 

a) | ehting CINCICHNCS The (gern 
(sere Sy CC tainly pl s (ye1 
1 lor and ] ] ts Hs ce 

\s- 1091) Lilie | is | tie ( 
Loe | would let st kk ( bite ( 
the cmp agaist thre oldies ola ( 
large (germany is noth SCH 
t Her scientists maintain and in 
deed aodugch Gaerman court has held that 
heer is a food, as against an cnerosser 


Of thre liquid whe pleaded that he held 

out an article of luxury. TI 

hibitionists im Germany ‘| 

prohibition in the army, but prohibition 

was tried in the \ustrian army with r 
] 


vilt that 1st ed Its abandonmen 


t 


Russia has prohibited vodka, but the ex- 
tent of its application is doubtful and 
Russian fieltine has not been such as 
to justify prohibition as a factor in 
ehtine efficieney. The German General 


Stati took over the distribution of beer 


« 
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Photographing 
the Baby 


1n natural poses 


Marvelous baby pictures, you will 
exclaim when you see specimens of 
the work we are producing. Every- 
one wants to preserve perfect like- 
nesses of their children and Schweig 
baby pictures possess this quality 
to a remarkable degree. 


Our superiority in child portraiture 
is due to special portrait-taking 
equipment which we have invented. 
This we use either in your home or 
in our big playroom studio, making 
exposures in one-fortieth of a sec- 
ond—quick enough to catch baby in 
the “cutest” and most natural poses. 


SCHWEIG STUDIO 


Forest 4398-4858 Delmar 1457-L 


4927 DELMAR, BOULEVARD 
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ERE’S a car as good in performance as in 
promise distinctively graceful in design, 
luxuriously fitted, flexible, comfortable to a 
degree—with power and speed aplenty. 
To the man in the street it’s a beautiful car—a 
certain dignity about it, it looks its worth. 
To the man at the wheel it’s an eminently satis- 
factory car, eficiently engined, dependable, durable. 
And to the passenger—a true pleasure car, easy 
riding, comfortable. 


DORRIS 


“Built up to a standard, not down to a price.”’ 


The Dorris has for twelve years set the pace in 
such essentials of correct motor practice as valve-in- 
head motor, unit power plant, multiple disc clutch, 
long, easy-riding platform spring. A good car to 
the minutest detail. 


Seven-Passenger G-eysl. ‘Vouring Car 
Four-Passengzer Four-Door Rondster 
Four-Passenzer Coupe 

assenger Sedan 
Feven-Passenger Limousine 
Two-Ton t-eyh, Worm Drive Truck, Chassis 


DORRIS MOTOR CAR Co. 


Manufacturers 


Laclede and Sarah, 2: $s St. Louis 



































| ten months ago. It did so 


in the 
that the distribution 


arm) 


might be more 


mible, for some soldiers received much 


heer from their relatives and friends at 


home among 
Liebes and the 
Ly branch quartermasters revealed dif- 
, and in 


other “love-gifts,” or 


gaben, purchases of beer 
quality of supply 
chaos would never do in 


ic rences inl 

prices. Such 
Germany and so there was created a cen- 
tral distributing agency for the troops 
with the exception of the 
states of Bavaria Wuertemberg, 
which had systematized the distribution 
before the mo- 
bilization for southern 
Germans have both 
hardiness and bravery all the way from 


of the empire, 


and 


of the beer ration even 
war. Those 


won distinction for 


Liege to Verdun. The Central Bureau 
supplies each army branch with beer 
according to whatever may be the re- 


lation between the demand and the sup- 
ply. The supply is arithmetically appor- 
August Ist, 1915, to 
1916,” 


‘ 


“From 
September 30th, 
official document, 
were distributed by 
as compared with a demand for 3,606,- 
02? hectoliters. 
mand exceeded the 
This total does not the 
supplied by the kingdoms of 
Wuertembere.” The 
mand for increases in summer. In 
May the (still 
two kingdoms of Wuertemberg and Ba- 


tioned. 
according to an 
"apf Va eee 
the Central Bureau, 


hectoliters 


In other words, the de- 


supply by 33% per 
cent. include 
amount 
Bavaria and de- 
beer 


soldiers excluding the 


varia) called for 490,000 hectoliters of 
beer. In June the demand was 533,000 
hectoliters. Those months’ demands ex- 
ceeded the supply by 2.7 per cent. In 


July, 1916, the supply exceeded the de- 
mand by a small percentage. The As- 
sociation for the Distribution of Beer, 
acting under the National Food Com- 
mission, distributes among the active 
troops in the field on an average, 194,- 


0S7 hectoliters a month. There are no 


figures as to the amounts distributed by 
the Central Bureaus for the 
of Bavaria Wuertemberg, 
they probably use more beer than others, 
must 


kingdoms 


and thoug! 


since it is with them a staple. It 
he remembered, too, that the troops from 
the Rhenish provinces are supplied with 
the wine to which they are accustomed. 
Whatever we may think of the war, this 
ve know; the Germans are good light- 
rs, they are well supplied with the light- 
er alcoholic stimulants, and German sys- 
tem would not supply the stimulants if 
they health or the 
eficiency of the fighting man. 
The German General Staff includes beer 


interfered with the 


first-class 


in its liquid ration for the troops be- 


cause it makes for effectively exerted 


energy Light alco- 
hi lic 
the troops. 


and 


against the enemy. 


stimulants the morale of 
In the light of 
that the 
Germany has not 
the output of the German mind and 
body literature. 


improve 
these facts, 
recalling general use of 
beer in deteriorated 
science, 
co-ordinated in- 
may 


in philosophy, 
art, social hetterment, 
dustry and economic efficiency, we 
well wonder whether the spread of the 
dry area in this country is not a national 
rather than a promise of 
intensified national proficiency 
and sciences of both 
There is nothing in the history of the 
Great War that helps in the least to 
Lighter 
stimulants used in moderation are a help 
rather hurt to any country, and 


disadvantage 
in the arts 
war. 


peace and 


make a case for prohibition. 


than a 
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no prohibitionist people has ever held 
high place in the world. 
Help the Railroads 


THe railroads have found the price of 
all materials and supplies tremendously 
increased. The supreme court decision 
in the case of the Adamson law means 
an increase of labor cost to the extent 
of at least $60,000,000 per year. The 
railroads have run down. They need 
repair and reconstruction and extension. 
They cannot get the money to do this 
necessary work, the bankers 
who must supply the money see such a 
hiatus between railroad income and rail- 
road expenditure. Everything on the 
railroads has been raised—except rates 
for service. Those remain as they were 
before the era of the high cost of every- 
thing. If the railroads cannot 
their rates they cannot meet expenses, 
especially as the pay of all railroad 
labor outside of that organized 
brotherhoods will inevitably be increased 
within a short time. The government 
has decreed increased wages and it has 
steadily refused permission to increase 
rates. Government regulation has been 
altogether against the roads. Therefore 
the best railroad men say they 
nothing ahead but bankruptcy for all 
the transportation systems of the land. 
There is justice as well as pathos in 
the outcry of President B. F. Bush, of 
the Missouri-Pacific, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the other 
day, “Let us run our own roads or take 
them off our hands! Raise our 
for us as you have raised the wages of 
our employes, or else the railroads will 


because 


raise 


into 


can see 


rates 


go to pieces. Give us government ac- 
tion to establish our credit! Do not 
force us on the rocks of failure! We 


cannot afford to run railroads at a loss. 
property to secure 


take 
3ush 


control 
profit rather than 
the property off our hands.” Mr. 
might have applied a Lincoln thought 
cannot half 
The government 


Let us our 


assure ruin, or 


thus: “the railroads exist 


slave and half free.” 
should grant a 
What’s that—the people will have to pa; 
the increase? Very true, but the 
will have to pay more for thie 

consequences of a bankruptcy of the na- 
Buy the 
that 


goodly rate increase 
people 


general 


tional transportation system. 
railroads. Don’t break them, 
so many of them have reorganized from 
constitutions the elements that 
mismanagement of propertics 


now 


their 
made for 
and the creation of public hostility. 


+ ¢, 
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Ulster Against the World 

A. CONFERENCE of statesmen of the 
Dritish empire and the 
ions over sea is about to endeavor to 
solve the Irish question, to establish a 
modus vivendi between Ulster 
three other provinces, Munster, 
and Connaught, on the matter of home 
rule. The men of the dominions over 
sea have some right to demand things 


3ritish domin 


and the 
Leinster 


of England: they have saved her. They 
want a unified empire and they believe 


in self-government. They see Ireland 
as a weak spot of the empire—not only 
that that will 
eventually and weaken Canada, 
Egypt, Australia, South Africa. They 
will take the imperial view and favor 
home rule. But will they have any in- 
Auence upon Ulster, which will not have 


but a political cancer 


poison 









days. 
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Gifts for Easter 


Easter is a time for remembrances. 
This store is at your service in suggesting 
gifts that convey true Easter sentiment. 





April’s Birthstone—The Diamond 


The rarest and most beautiful of gems. 
appropriate gift for Easter and all April Birth- 
We feature a wonderful collection of 
Diamond Rings beginning in price as low as $25. 


Separate’and Complete Departments for 
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home rule for herself and will not let 
the remainder of Ireland have it? 
Ulster’s little finger seems stronger than 
the loins of the British lion and all his 
far-flung cubs. The imperial conference 
upon affairs in Ireland does not promise 
much in the way of hope that the an- 
tagonism between Ireland and England 


will not be carried to extremes of rev- 
olution in Canada, Egypt, South Africa 
and Australia, for the dominions have 


been settled and developed more by Irish 
than by English emigration. There seems 
to be no escaping the contention of 
Sinn Fein that the case of Ireland must 
be finally a matter to be settled at a 
European or even a world conference, 
even as the Polish question must be so 
settled. great hope 
in Nationalist 
self-government 
United States, 
shall participate in the 
The United States will have 
something to say for all the small na- 
of which Ireland is one and the 


Will 


Therefore there is 
Ireland that Irish 
may Il 


liberty 
and secured 


when the having entered 
the war, 


settlement. 


peace 


tions, 


longest and most bitterly wronged. 


Ulster be able hold out against the 
world ? 


Patience Worth’s Rewritten Gospels 


| HAVE seen the complete manuscript 
of the three hundred thousand word 
novel communicated over the ouija 


John H. Curran, by the 
personality that calls itself Patience 
Worth. It is called “A Sorry Tale.” It 
will be published in a few days by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. This is the 
remarkable piece of literature | 
read. It has no fellow that I 


board to Mrs 


most 


have ever 


ed 


know of. It is written in a language 
that is its and no r’s—not a 
language in imitation of old or middle- 


own othe 
English, but a language of locutions and 
turns of phrase and formation of words 
peculiar to Patience Worth. The story 
is a fifth gospel. The narrative of the 
accepted four gospels is rewritten in a 
form bold and unique. The mere story 
intricate construction, 
flaw. It has the 


of Palestine and of Rome. 


is a marvel of 


without discoverable 
local 


There are one hundred characters in it— 


color 


real characters expressed in action, not 
superficially described. It is full of inci- 
dent of passion, humor, tragedy, mean- ° 
and moral splendor—aside from 


less 
the personality of Christ that forms its 
focus. The 
child of a 
night 


theme is tremendous. A 


Roman courtesan, born on 


the same as the Saviour, evolves 


into direct antagonistic contact with the 
Christ, 


nates love. 


embodying hate as Jesus incar- 


This 


leprous mother, 


love-child of a perse- 


cuted, a violated Greek 
to Rome because of 
is torn from 
him and he is He mocks 
the Saviour and even spits at him on the 
oceasion of the the casting 
And by the outworking of 


is important 
His mother 


slave, 
his paternity. 
embittered. 


miracle of 
of the nets. 
motives and circumstances this child of 


hate is one of the two men who die be- 
side the Saviour on Calvary. The plot 
is worked out with the precision of a 
Sardou, and its culmination is not dis- 
covered until the very end. Jews, Ro- 
mans, Greeks, Arabians move in the 
story--each one to a definite purpose. 
The miracles of the four gospels are 


1e-told for the reader with a new turn 
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he Woman Who Appreciates Variety 
Will Find Her Easter Suit Here 


And what is more essential to Easter satisfaction than an ample 
variety to choose from? Here, in these larger and better assortments, 
is a picture of Easter loveliness that no woman can reasonably overlook. 
There are colors more beautiful than you have ever seen before. Mla- 
terials of the softest texture. Fashion features that have been developed 
in the most charming and graceful ways. And, to crown the whole, a 
varicty so large that every desire can find its exact counterpart. 


There are simple little Suits for the business woman—thoroughly 
substantial in every quality point. Suits of a dressier kind for afternoon 
wear. Strictly tailored Suits for all who preter them. Girlish little 
affairs for the miss who likes frills and furbelows. French adaptations 
with all the fashion airs of a Poiret or a Callot. Suits especially for 





stout: women—for small women—for juniors—for everybody! Hun- 





\\ \ dreds of them— 


be, At $19.75 At $24.75 At $29.75 
At $39.75 At $45 


And at all prices up to $175. little journey through this great 






Garment Section (by far the largest in St. Louis) will leave no doubt 


in your mind as to where your Easter Suit should be chosen. 
Third Bloor 





“Tailor-Made” Boots New York Has Sent Us Many 
-For Easter Beautiful Easter Hats 


As soft as a glove. Nine inches high And they will appeal at once to the 
with high Louis heels. ‘se rich com- : : 
ith high Louis heels. In these rich com woman who wants one of the newer and 
binations: : 
; yetter styles at a moderate price. 
Cherry Calf Foxing with wine seal tops. il : ‘ , 
Black Kussia Calf Foxing with walrus Many of them are exact reproductions of 
gray tops. f : a te 
Nile Green Calf Foxing with Morocco imported models—indicating the very styles 
tops. 


: that are now being shown in Paris. ‘There 
rhe finest of workmanship throughout, . . We 
$15 a pair. are black liseres with beautiful burnt pea- 
; : cock trimmings. Black and white Milans— 
Laird, Schober & Co.’s Footwear— ; ee ; 
dainty and effective. Hair braid hats—+so 


Nothing better made. These new street very fashionable just now. And many oth- 
pumps indicate the unusual quality of ers of equal interest. A variety unusually 
the workmanship and the better style large at— 


features. Black and colors— 


$8 and $10 a pair $7.50 to $25 


Secc . 
econd Floor Third 


ASME 








Kloor 














ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Kew Restricted Articles xcepted, 
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or twist that gives vraisemblance if not 


verity, and there are new and_ striking 


miracles that do not mar the harmony © 
know it. The 
beautiful in 


the history as we née 
versations of Christ 
jorm and orthodox in spirit even where 
farthest from the 
Matthew, Mark, 


scene in the gar- 


are 


and when they depart 
recorded words of 
Luke and John. The 
den of Gethsemane is an exquisite piece 
of writing, while the version of the 
trial and the crucifixion of Jesus is of a 
marvelous meticulosity of strange detail. 
The very last scene on the last page of 
the book is a piece of anguishing irony, 
as I read it—the wise man of the East, 
the clever fakir, Ahmed Hassan, a comic- 
shrewd picaresque character, and Aaron, 
the idiot son of the faithful Pefer, ward 
of the faithful servitor Panda, disap- 
pear over the hills as the women weep 
at the foot of the cross, the idiot boy 
laughing as he goes. The book is full 
of the writing that biblical scholars call 
wisdom, It is beautiful and deep when 
one has mastered the dithculties of its 


form. The descriptions of life among 


shepherds, fishermen, barterers, life in 


hovel and hill-cave and in //erod’s and 
Tiberius’ palaces are vivid as they are 
in such a book as “Quo Vadis” or “Ben 
Hur” or Croly’s “Salathiel” or the un- 
fortunately forgotten Ingraham’s “Prince 
of the House of David,” with which, 
naturally, this story is compared by any- 
one familiar with the fictional treatment 
of the supreme tragedy of human his- 
“A Sorry 


every aspect in which it can be consid- 


tory. Tale” is original in 
cred and it appeals to all the emotions 
with the sureness of literary artistry. It 
that 
topographically anachro- 


contains but one thing might be 
historically or 
nistic: it says that Bethlehem is a walled 
town, for which apparently there is no 
recorded yverilication. It is correct in its 
detailed mores of the Jews and even in 
the matter of costumes and minor do- 
mestic manners. \nd its demonstration 
Is not inconsistent with the pure teach- 
ings of the Saviour. It las every char- 


acteristic of a contemporaneous docu 


creates the illusion of such 


And all this comes into being 


ment—or 
quality. 

by way of a woman whose learning is 
exceedingly limited and her experiences 
who has had no discoverable 
with the 
described so faithfully, and 


ability 


as well, 


familiarity places and times 


and people 


has never shown any literary 


wside from her participation as con- 


trolled 
that 


amanuensis for the personality 


communicates through her presi 


dency of the ouija board—Vatiencc 


Worth, 


that this production—I ignore any re- 


I have no hesitation in saying 


ligious claims for it and I discount the 
adventitious interest of the manner of 
literary 


Its presentation—is a world’s 


marvel It is a new gospel shaped out 
of the old gospels and it has claims en- 
titling it to the highest consideration o1 
critics of creative fiction, independent 
of the psychological mystery surroundin 


Its coming into being. 


o 1. 1¢ 
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Mrs. D—I have just bought tickets 
for Miss X’s recital. 

Mrs. B—Who is she? 

Mrs. D—A coloratura soprano. 

Mrs. B—] never cared for those negro 


singers.—Musical America. 
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The Doctor’s Wife 


By Clover Hartz Seelig 


CHARACTERS 
Dr. Davin Rose, a Man. 
Meta Rost, His Wife. 

Timre—Yesterday or To-day and even 
To-morrow. 

Prace—Every Large City. 

(A comfortable living room of mission 
slyle. Dr. Rose, in his shirt sleeves, is 
reading. He ts not the clerical, immacu- 
late physician of the traditional stage, 
but he is a man like other men, just as 
He ts 


hair ts 


vbtuse and unconsciously selfish. 
well-built, but spare. His 
yrey, a facl which may seem colored by 
theatric tradition, but really 
legitimate and ethical. Ile reads, not 
in contented repose, but with every nerve 


iron 


which ts 


tense and straining, so the noise of his 
laughing children soon becomes an irri- 
tant.) 

Docror (like a bear): Here! Here! 
Don't 


Daddy is trying to work. 


make so much noise in there. 

(The noise suddenly stops, but now 
and then, a fugitive squeak proves the 
family’s tusubordination. The doctor sur- 
renders with philosophic gallantry.) 

(Ile calls off stage) 
Meta? 

META (a sweet 


Aren't you ready, 


Dolce off-stage ) ; Yes, 
in a minute. 
Doctor: You always find a thousand 


things to do at the last moment. 

Mera Centers laughing; she carries a 
fan ramcoat and a faded muffler; she 
seems to be improving her toilette, which 
which does not 


By e, bye, children. 


is not fashionable and 
seem lo please her): 
Be good. TIT am sorry, but it had to be 


done, dear. 


Docror: What had to be done? 
Mera: Some drinks,—tuckine-ins and 
secrets—(she calls at door) a—a 


Mary—-a—I put the doctor’s telephone 
number on the table under the phone. !t 
is Doan 224. 

Docror : would 


What Meta, 
to an automobile to take us out in the 


you say, 


future ? 
META: 
for you, dear. 
Decror: But it is for you, Meta, and 


Really? Oh! Tam so glad 


the children. I am going to teach you 


how to run it I've ordered a= self 


starter, so you won't have trouble crank 


ink it. When | am not using it, vou 
can take the children out for a spin 
into the spring, as you say 

Mera: It’s really true! (Then) Can 


we afford it. Dave? 

Doctor: You are a killjoy to-night. It 
is not a question of afford but of a Ford 
necessary to my) 


I must have it. It is 


practice and my health. I’ve denicd my 
self everything for years. This is some 
Didn’t I always promise 


No more. proletarian 


recompense. 
reward ? 


you a 
traveling for us. Sut a real, swell, 
Pierce-Arrow limousine, Ford runabout 


for us. What do you say to that, my 
wife? 

Mera (after a long-drawn sigh, show- 
Fine! 


Meta? 


ing more weariness than joy): 
What's the 


an automolhile ? 


Docror: matter, 


Don’t you want 
Mera: Oh, you know I do. 
Doctor: You're not very enthusiastic ! 
I really did not mean to tell you a word 
about it. I meant to surprise you when 


it came. I ordered it to-day. 











Telephone Home 


HEN out of town keep 
in daily touch with your 
home by Long Distance Bell 


Telephone. 


A little telephone talk will cheer the 


folks and you. 


It is much more satis- 


factory than writing and takes only a 


few minutes. 


Long Distance Rates 
are Low. 





Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 








Heinrichs Furn. Co. 
4it N. Fonrth St. 


We Sell New High-grade 
Rebuilt Office FEquip- 
General Repair- 
Refinishing of 


and 
ment; do 


ing and 











Office and Household Fur- 
niture. 
Main 2600 Central 2602 
Mera (wistfully): Oh! You funny Meta (revengefully) : Yes, and that’s 
litthe man! nothing, 
Doctor: What is the matter with you, Doctor (hone stly staggered ) : How 
we an they afford it! a 
: Mera: It isn’t a question of afford, 
Mera: [am ready to go now. Here's “2 ‘ 
ut of dress 
yO Cone DOCTOR : Jon’t get a dress—like the 
Doctor: Can’t you fix—up—a_ littl dthers. ‘Geta cheao.one. 
more ¢ Mera (angry now): Yes, a cheap one 
Mera  (Abruptly) : No, | can’t. that makes you look and feel cheap. 
(Apologetically ) It is raining, isn’t it? kven you notice it \nd I am tired of 
Doctor: But there will be people at it. | never have anything but cheap 
the Gray's to-night. You look sweet to — things Just look at me. I was pretty 
me in anything, but you ought to be a  onee—like your Mrs. Gray. 
little more fixed up—like the others Doctor (honestly startled at Meta’s 
Mera (hurt, for her dress ts really tempest): Vike—my—Mrs. Gray! 
new; she didn’t expect her doctor to Mara Yes, your Mrs. Gray, whose 
know that, but she had hoped that she \eauty and wit you admire so much. I 
leoked pretty): V have nothing else. was pretty too, once My hands were 
Docror (q7ust like any wan) Wi plump and young And I could Say 
don’t vou get something 7? clever things, too, before I cleaned and 
Mita: Do vou know what a dress scrubbed and cooked and tended chil- 
like the others would cost von? Not dren until I am fit for nothing else. Oh! 
less than fifty dollars I don't spend i am sick and tired of it all. 
fifty dollars on clothes in a yea Doctor: You have a servant, now. 
And remember you cleaned and 


DOCTOR : Fifty dollars for one dress! 








Reo 

scrubbed and tended children all these 
vears for me, Meta But there w 
nothing else ( you or for me to de 
And en MI that | I 


Meta: Yes—but look at you You 
are big and fresh and untouched—whil 
J—J—look like the servant I have been. 

Doctor: Meta! 


I was when we married, but you didn't 


You knew how poor 


mind then. You were willing to—slave 


and stint—for me. [I never dreamed that 
you felt this way 

Mera: You—you never know any 
thing about the tragedy of a woman’s 
life. 

Docior: You have been a good, brave, 
patient wife, Meta, and I love you for# 
it. We've. struggled on 


shoulder. I never could be where [| am 


shoulder to 


to-day, were it not for you all these 
years. And has it been so bad, sweet 
heart? Now, honestly, has it? 

Meta (weakening a little, like a strony 


woman): Oh, not now, that it is all 
past. 
Docror: Then why all this storm? I 


can see nothing of your tragedy. We've 
been blessed with the best of life. We've 
never known serious sickness and want, 
but only the zest and incentive of want 
ing. It is wicked, downright wicked, of 
you to feel and talk as you do. IT am 
superstitious about ingratitude and you 
Why, Meta, we have two of 
the finest and strongest children in the 
We've all been 


We've been successful in every 


know it. 
world. miraculously 
healthy. 
sense of the word. Many a woman docs 
what you have done—runs her own 
home and children. [ should think a 
woman would insist upon doing it, as 
long as she is able. 

Mera: Thousands of women do their 
own work—not because they insist upon 
doing it, and not because they are able 
to do it 
\nd when they are through, they are 


but because they must do it. 
dishrags, all of them. Name one woman 
that you know, who does her own work 
scrawny, timid, anzemic—a_ dishrag. I 
am like the rest. I know it. 

Doctor: But that is all past. You 
have time to rest up and enjoy life. 
You have a servant. 

Meta: Yes, I have a servant, now, 
but I don’t know how to rest and enjoy 
life. I’ve lost the art of living. I’ve 
lost the art of reading and improving 
myself. I’ve been shut up for twelve 
vears with nobody but the butcher, the 
erocer, the mailman, the laundryman and 
the children. They are all right and 
necessary to a household, but there is 
something else necessary to a woman. | 
was too tired when night came to read. 
I was too tired to care how I looked. 
Nobody saw me but you. I was too tired 
to go anywhere. And I couldn’t go 
even if I had wanted to, because of the 
children and your telephone calls. For 
weeks at a time your home-coming was 
my only distraction, and then, many a 
night, vou didn’t come home. Oh, I 
know you couldn’t help it, and that you 
were tired, too, and would have given 
much to have stayed at home. It never 
occurred to you that I might need to go 


out—or that I was just a little weary, 
too. Oh! 
can survive | that 
atrophied and unfit for anything else? 
You don’t know what washing dishes 


Do you think that a woman 


without becoming 
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the same dishes day in and day out, 
means to a woman who is capable of 
something else. 

Docror (aimoyed): But, my dear 
Meta, that is all done for. You don’l 
have to wash dishes any longer. 

Mera: But I am a dishrag—and fit 
only for washing dishes. I can smell 
the hot, soapy water in my nostrils. You 

-you’ve gone on improving yourself. 
You've kept up with the times and your 
You are ready for your life 
You’ve never drudged and 
Personal service with 


obligations. 
of luxury. 
slaved as I have. 
no rest, no change—is soul-selling. 
Docror: Do you know what the worry 
and grind of a practice too small to sup 
port your family on means to a man of 
honor and ideals? Do you know what it 
means to be at the beck and call of the 
ignorant and ungrateful, day and night? 
Do you know what the fear of sickness 


and incapacity means to a doctor, who 
has nothing for his wife and family but 
his daily practice? 

META: We've 


gone over all that a thousand times to- 


Yes—yes—I know. 


But your grind and your worry 
is out in the world. 


ecther. 
You see something 
—you hear something—you meet people 
—different people, many people. You go 
to medical meetings, committee meetings, 
banquets. Whether they are inspiring 
or not—at least you do go. While I! 
Oh, sometimes I thought I’d go mad. 1 
just wanted to beat my head against the 
wall. 

Meta—Meta! 
Why have you never told me? 


Doctor : If | had only 
known! 
I would have slaved even harder to pro 
vide you with a servant. I'd have man- 
Vd have denied myself 
Why did you never tell 


aged somehow. 
something else. 
me? 






































should have 


META: 


known. 


Because you 
You have pity for your over- 
worked, nervous female patients.  Be- 
sides, I wanted to do my share toward 
our living. A woman should. I saw 
how hard you worked and how tired 
and discouraged you were—and I didn't 
want to worry you—if I could help it. 

Docror (tenderly): And you regret 
that, Meta? 

META (hesitates a moment, and then, 
calmly, with slow and deliberate empha- 
sis, as tf this had long rankled in her 
soul) :—Yes, I do regret it—when I see 
bow unfit I am now. It is not right. 
It is just like slavery—there is no return 
for what I’ve lost. It is my fault—not 
yours. I could have made it easier for 
myself, but I thought everything had to 
be just so. And I was too ignorant to 
insist upon having a servant. 

Docror: Do you mean to say that a 
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servant in the house is necessary to hap- 
pines 

META: Yes, I do. 
sary to a woman who has a family and 


A servant is neces- 
a mind. Why! I am not a servant—and 
I cannot do a servant’s work, day in and 
day out, with no change or rest, with- 
out degradation—I am unlit for our new 
life. I don’t know how to train or direct 
our servant. She’s in my way. I forget, 
and do her work. I don’t know how to 
vive a modern dinner. I don't 
don’t know how to 
dress the children. They know _ better 
I don’t know how to talk 
I am ashamed, nervous 


know 


how to dress. I 


than I do. 
when I go out. 
and miserable— 
Docror: You poor, silly child! Lo— 
this, then, is your tragedy? Have J ever 
complained about your—unfitness ? 
MeTA: Yes. 
parisons between me and—Mrs. Gray. 
Docror (beginning to see light) :—- 
Oh! But I—I— 
Mera: Don’t 


am not jealous of you and Mrs. Gray. 


When you draw com- 


misunderstand me. I 


Sut I am jealous of Mrs. Gray’s beauty 
And I don’t blame 
you one bit for wanting me to be like 


I want to be like her. 
lier,—only it hurts when I think why 
1 am not like her. 
Doctor: But I want you to be just 
like yourself—your own white- 
I don’t like this moderi 


sweet 
mouse-like self. 
feministic antagonism— 
(The telephone rings.) 
Hello? 


over, 


Yes—yea—yea— Vil be right 
Meta, I’ve got to go to the hos- 
pital. An don’t 
know how late I'll be, so you had better 


emergency case. I 
call up Mrs. Gray and explain why we 
It’s a shame—this doctor 

that’s 
wife must take—if she is foolish enough 


cannot come. 


business. But what a doctor's 
to take a doctor. 

Mera (defiantly) : Why can’t you 
take me over to the Grays and leave me 
there—and call for me when you're 
through at the hospital? Why must ! 
always be left at home? 

Docvor (honestly 
dream you 


battled).:—I—] 
didn’t wanted to. go. I 
thought it made you nervous and miser- 
able. Come along, my dear, and if I see 
that I am going to be very late, I'll tele- 
phone, and Gray can take you home. 
Come on, come on, it’s a good idea. I 
am glad you'll go without me. 

Mera (at first, she seems just variable 
like a weathercock, 
tuitive and complex as a woman) : 


but ts really as in- 
Oh! 
never mind, I won’t go. 

Doctor: lll be 
there first. 
META: 
Docror : 
masculine) 


man ! 


happy to drop you 
Come along. 
No, I don’t want to. 
Well (with a finality that ts 
you are a funny little wo- 
(He gives her an ab- 
slracted kiss and hurries out.) 
Mera (pathetically, as if she would 
like so much to be taken into his strong, 
warm arms, but the stupid doctor never 
knows about the tragedy of a woman's 
life) ‘ 
(The Doctor hurries out and Meta 
slands thinking. She is a little ashamed 
Of herself, not because she spoke out 
her mind for the first time in their 
marricd life, but because she did 
not present her case with conviction. 
She lost, but she felt better nevertheless. 
As she goes to the telephone to call up 
Mrs. Gray, the curtain drops slowly.) 
‘rom The Medical Pickwick. 


(;00d -by e. 


Good-bye, dear. 
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A Batch of Books 


By Alma Meyer 
One of the greatest pleasures afforded 


by the reading of Sinclair Lewis is 


through his ability to make the familiar 


interesting. He is a philosopher and a 


sage, tolerantly cynical, whose notice 
nothing escapes, and he tells you about 
it calmly, matter-of-factly. He knows 


the small town and the small-town man, 
big business and the big-business man— 
the latter most petty; he 
knows everything and everyone between 
these two extremes and he describes all 
His sapience 


sometimes 


with brief biting accuracy. 
concerning supposedly feminine secrets 
is uncanny. He can present a man’s 
habit of thought, manner of living and 
place in the universe, by the turn of a 
He can describe an entire 
Or bare a 


single phrase. 
business system in ten lines. 
phase of real estate manipulation in 
fewer, as witness this picture of a mod- 
ern apartment building: “An elevatorless 
tenement—a new, clean, barren building 
of yellow brick, its face broken out with 
It had narrow halls, stairs 
cheap 


fire escapes. 
of slate treads and 
wooden doorways which had begun to 
warp the minute the structure was fin- 


iron rails, 


ished—and sold.” 

His latest book, “The Job” (Harpers )’ 
is all about the job—the real, cruel, tyr 
ranical job so many workers know. No 
false glamour converts it into a lurking 
place of romance. On the contrary, ro- 
mance is cheated into occupying a place 
[ important 


far down in the scale of 
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Illustrated Catalog Free on Request. 
things. 3y consummate presentation INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
Lewis makes you sense the relentless on cash and royalty basis. Patents 


erip and the remorseless responsibility 
of “the job.” He never rants. Others 
may tell you how each worker is a cog 
in the wheel, a link in the chain; he 
makes it so obvious that the most phleg- 
matic must see. 

And while he is so thoroughly dem- 
onstrating the relation of the man to the 
job he is cleverly dissecting numerous 


types and unfolding a most absorbing 


story. 
% 
For poignant horror communicated 


by implication and by inference, read 


“Trifles,” a one-act play by Susan 





secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invited to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 











Glaspell produced by the Provincetown 
and Washington Square players and now 
published by Frank Shay. The bitter 
tragedy of years is unveiled by the kindly 
interest of two friends in the familiar 
articles of a woman whose husband has 
been found dead. And though the iden- 
tity of the murderer, together with proof 
of the crime, is revealed to these two, 





collection of poem INaNSAaS | 
praise of their native stat Mr. Wattl 
includes a number of lis own poem 

why shouldn't he, since lis poems are 
eood and his love of luis state is vreat: 
Kansas in her every mood is represent 
ed, and those who think of her as a sun 
baked prairie will form a new 


Wattles’ “M iV oon 


tion of her from 


Oread.” Walt Mason’s humorous cight 
line “Ode to Kansas,” in which he eul 
vizes the hen, the cow and the hog, is 


the reverse of the letter from DBurrton 
recently printed in the Mirror whic 
stated that sixty-five per cent of that 
state’s farmers were nomads. The od 
is preceded by Montagne’s tribute to 
General Funston and followed by C. 1. 
Kdson’s tragic “My Sage 


Every American will enjoy this anthol 


Brush Girl.” 


ogy since it 1s characterized by the loy 
of nature, fair play and sardonic humor 
properly associated with the west. The 
second edition does not include the draw 
ings on which Ivan Shuler worked three 
years, and is marred by lack of an indes 
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No longer need the tenderfoot from 
the west—signifying any citizen of the 
United States residing outside the cits 
of New York 
agape at its wonders and wander dazedly 


enter that = metropolis 


in an unsecing circle. Fremont Rides 
has prepared and Henry Holt has pub 
lished “Rider’s New York City,” an im- 
proved Baedeker of New York and. it 
suburbs, Newark, Yonkers, Hoboken and 
Jersey City. It is comprehensive. Theri 
is scarcely a pertinent question one can 
raise that is not answered, concisely and 
completely. The location of a place is 
viven, also information as to the various 
ways of getting there and the cost; then 
follows a history of the building and a 
description of the exterior and interior 
adequate to the structure's importance. 
Shops, libraries, 
parks, churches, everything is included. 


theaters, museums, 
Copious information in convenient form 
is afforded even the New Yorker, but 
most valuable to the visitor are the gen 
eral instructions on what to do upon ar- 
rival, concerning local customs, ete. 
Similar guide-books upon New England, 
Washington and Baltimore, Florida and 
California are in preparation. 
fe 

A novel which one can recommend 
unrest rvedly to one’s. friends whether 
young or old, serious or frivolous, with 
assurance that they will enjoy it, is Mrs. 
Honoré Willsie’s “Lydia of the Pines” 
(Stokes, New York). That primal love 
for the land which all mankind pos 
sesses in a greater or less degree is its 
motif: the exemplification is an Indian 
reservation on the northern Mississippi, 
which the white men coveted and there- 
fore stole, cloaking their theft with a 
semblance of legality. The story is an 
indictment of the cupidity and injustice 
of the white race and at the same time a 
justification of the dictum that necessity 
knows no law; an apology for the Cau- 
f the Indian. 


casian and an apotheosis « 
There is a realism about the whole treat 
ment of the Indian question that lends 
verity to the recital and provokes a 
government 


sense of shame that any 
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wever, Mrs. Willsie has) wrought 


killfully and well 


trons of acts and motives command an 


Het simple descrip- 
understanding sympathy for all the 
characters without distinction of good 
conscience 


Notwithstanding = Puritan 


and Indian Wrongs, the book is the op 
posite of Tugubrious. It is inspiriting. 
Without any effort at humor or cheerful 
ness it achieves both—subtly, most pleas- 
ingly. Another distinguishing feature ts 
that poverty is made interesting, even 
attractive. And there isn’t a character 
in contemporary fiction more charming, 
more alluringly feminine in all her 


moods, than matter-of-fact, patriotic, 


uncompromising Lydia 
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At the Theaters 


The new musical comedy, “Sybil,” will 
be given at the Jefferson theater next 
week, beginning Sunday night. 

“Sybil? boasts the most popular trio 
of stars on the American stage, Donald 
Brian, Joseph Cawthorn and Wilda Ben- 
nett, each of distinctive art and all emi- 
nently well suited in their roles. The 
piece had a second engagement in New 
York this season, after running all last 
winter and spring, and has pleased Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago. The orig- 
nal book by Max 


Martos has been Americanized by Harry 


Brody and Frank 
Graham and HH. B. Smith. The score is 
hy Victor Jacobi. It is not a musical 
comedy mosaic from many hands, but a 
consistent coherent whole, with but one 


interpolation and no “gags.” Like other 
Frohman musical productions, “Sybil” is 
dainty and refined and clean. 

The authors laid their scenes in Rus- 
sia. This means elaborate costumes, for 
tights “don't go” in Russia. The hero- 
ine, Sybil, is a prima donna in Moscow. 
\ youthful soldier falls in love with 
her. The authorities, to “save” the youth, 
hint that it would be well for her to 
leave the city. With her German man- 
ager she goes to Bomsk, is followed by 
her sweetheart, who is discovered and 
arrested for desertion. The Grand 
Duchess is expected in the city and great 
preparations have been made to do her 
lionor. Sybil impersonates the Duchess 
and on her orders the young man is re- 
leased, Along comes the Grand Duke 
and later the real duchess. Complica- 


tions galore, with the German impres- 
sario trying to untangle them. The piece 
Jennett’s vocal 
opportunities are many. She has a “Let- 
ter Duet” with her sweetheart, and two 
which ts 


is in three acts. Miss 


with Mr. Cawthorn, one of 
called ‘“(ao0d Advice.” The song com- 
pares the transmutation effects of love 
and liquor. Miss Bennett also has a 
duct with Mr. Brian and two excellent 
pumbers with the male chorus. There 
are trios and concerted pieces as well. 
Mr. Cawthorn’s song, “I Can Dance 
with Everybody but My Wife,” is said 
to be the best of all his songs and is a 
big hit. Mr. Brian’s principal dancing 
number comes in the third act. His part- 
Mr. Caw- 


thorn is cast as the German impresario. 


ner in this is Cissy Sewell. 


The tenor of the organization is Stew- 
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Rene Detling has the role of 
the Grand Duchess. Mack, 
Jackson Hines, Barrett, 
Queenie Vassar and Clara Eckstrom are 
among the others in the large cast. 
The comedy has large choruses, is 


art Baird. 
George E. 


Raymond 
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beautifully and elaborately staged and 

will have an enlarged orchestra to do 

justice to the score. The orchestra will 

be under the direction of Harold Vicars. 
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A distinct novelty will be the attrac- 
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tion at The Players for the week be- 
vinning Sunday, April 1, when Thomas 
“The 


” has its initial showing. This 


\W. Broadhurst’s biblical play, 
Holy City 
adaptation of the story of Lazarus, Mary 


of Maedala and the tragedy of the 


crucifixion, follows closely but rever- 
entially the Biblical account. Many 
local congregations are to have eve- 


nines alloted them for this Holy Week 


offering, at which church benetits will 


he held. The 


spectacle magnificently with new scenery 


Players will stage the 


and splendid costumes. A large cast 
will be necessary properly to stage the 
elaborate scene pictures 

“The Holy City” is in five acts, show- 
ing the house of the widowed Martha, 
the home of Mary Magdalene, the gar- 
dens of Joseph of Arimathea and_ the 
Hall of Judgment in Jerusalem on the 
day of the crucifixion. Pontius Pilate 
is a character in the play, as are Judas 
Iscariot, the apostles Peter and Paul 
and the revengeful Caiaphas. The drama 
is a modern miracle play. 

All the 
company including, of course, Mitchell 
Harris, Olive Templeton, Hardee Kirk- 


favorites of The Players’ 


land, Arthur Holman, Esther Howard, 
Natalie Perry, Jennie Ellsion, Dick 
Thompson, Louis Bartels, Chester 


Beach and dainty little Nitty Scott, will 


appear in biblical characters. Jason 


Robards will play Lazarus, a very trying 
role. 
J 
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Grace La Rue, international star of 
song, Will be the headliner on a spright- 
ly eight-act vaudeville bill at the Col- 
beginning 


week with 


\mong her 


umbia, for next 
Monday's matinee. songs 
are “Twilight at Baracoosh,” “Two Eyes 
of Gray,” “Joan of Are,” “I Love You 
So” and “Where’s the Boy for Me.” 
Miss LaRue, an especial favorite here, is 
on the Orpheum circuit pending the prep- 
a musical comedy in which 
Mason and 


aration of 


she will) star Homer J. 


Marguerite Keeler will give a one-act 
comedy, “Married,” written by Porter 
Emerson Browne, author of “A Fool 


There Was.” It is a vaudeville gem. 
Others on the programme are John and 
Winnie “Wall 


Kouple,” in dances and songs and at 


Hennings, — the Kare 
the Volunteers, a singing nov- 
with Billy 
Daley and 


the piano; 
elty by George Botsford, 
Gripps, All Rauh, 
Fred Lyon; Joe Fanton and company in 


Jerome 
“A Garden of  Surprises:” George 
Lyons, formerly of Lyons and Yosco, in 
a harp interlude; Martinetti and Sylves 
ter, the comedians with the chairs, and 
the Orpheum Travel Weekly. 
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In response to many requests, the 
American theater has booked a return 
engagement of “The Smarter Set” (for- 
merly “The Smart Set”), 
dians, in “How Newton Prepared,” for 
the week beginning Sunday matinee. The 
company is headed by Salem Tutt Whit- 
ney and J, 


negro come- 


Homer Tutt and carries a 
very melodious chorus. 
J 


Lod 


Gautier’s “Animated Toy Shop,” an 
attraction which has scored many sue- 
cesses, will head the bill at the Grand 
Opera next week. Second on 
the list is Mme. Sumiko and her geisha 
theater of 


House 


girls from the Imperial 
lokio. James Thompson and company 
Presenting “An Affair of Honor;” the 
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Archie Nicholson trio in music and com- 
edy¢ Goldie and Mack with songs and 
dances; Bamvyard sisters, aerial acrobats ; 
Frank Carman and his hoops, and new 
comedy pictures complete the bill. 

: 


oe 
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Two deserving and conscientious mem- 
German theater troupe— 
Bukyvic and Mr. Otto 
secondary 


bers of the 
Miss 
Reuter—who — fill 
parts, will star Sunday evening at the 
Victoria theater in a joint benefit per- 
Miss Bukyic, by her devoted 


Henrietta 
important 


formance. 
service, has won appreciation and ap- 
plause. Mr. Reuter is a character come- 
dian of the old, thorough school. The 
bill will be a folk-play with songs, en- 
titled “King Krause,” a modernized ver- 
Lear,” 


sion and application of “King 


lightened with humor. It is a prize play 
of the German stage, presented in Berlin 
over two hundred times. It has never 
heen presented here. 


o 6 ¢@ 
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Marts and Money 


Things look decidedly better in the 
Wall street market. 
stantial proportions, and quotations are 
higher in most all promi- 


Business is of sub- 


considerably 
nent quarters. specially interesting is 
the smart improvement in the railroad 
group. It ranges from $3 to $6 a share. 
The rush to buy this class of certificates 
came hard upon the announcement of 
the supreme court’s interpretation of the 
Adamson Act. While the decision up- 
held the constitutionality of the statute 
on broad grounds, it was argued that the 
commerce commission should soon see 
the necessity of coming to the relief of 
the carriers. Theorizing along this line 
was expedited by the filing of several 
petitions for increased freight rates. 
That much of the purchasing was for 
short account, admits of no doubt. The 
depre ssionistic forces had been reckless- 
time im numerous 
Naturally, there 
“bull” talk 


future 


ly active for some 


important instances. 
now 1s quite a deal of fine 
in respect to the merits and 
values of railroad stocks. People who 
severely deprecated the buying of Union 
Pacific common at or about the recent 
low level of 131 are volubly certain, at 
present, that the stock is a safe pur- 
They argue in a similar 

New York Central, 
which has advanced from 91 to 100. 
Baltimore & Ohio common sold at 74 
The current price is &l. 


chase at 145!2. 


strain regarding 


on February 1. 
1 noticed a broker’s dispatch, yesterday, 
in which it was enthusiastically pointed 
“easily rise 


stock could 


favorable market 


out that this 
to 100° under 
What a funny crowd these bro 


condi- 


tions.” 








Do You Need A Will? 


If you were to 


die without one, the State would 


appoint someone to settle your estate and compel him 
to distribute your property according to certain fixed 


rules. 


Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your 
estate that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest in non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy of “Why A Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 
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For Automobile Fire and Theft Insurance 
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See the 


- Maryland Motor Car Insurance Company 


108 N. 4th St. Ground Floor, Pierce Building 








CO cei 


Phones—Olive 4090 


STEPHEN A. MARTIN, 
Resident Vice-President 





= VALLE REYBURN, 
Mgr. Automobile Dept. 






Also Complete Coverage Including Collision, 
Property Damage and Liability 


IN CONNECTION 


_ UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY 
| COMPANY 








WITH 


Central 1960 


W. ARCH JOHNSON, 
Mgr., Casualty Dept. 














Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust =. Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 








kers and their customers are, Algernon! 
Shortly after the filing of demands for 
higher freight tariffs, the Southern Pa- 
cific gave out a monthly statement (for 
February) which disclosed a startlingly 
severe improvement both in gross and 
net revenues. A deplorable faux pas, 
methinks. President Sproule and Chair 
Kruttschnitt known 


man should have 


better than that, even if it be generally 
conceded that the Southern Pacific and 
one or two other western systems enjoy 
resultant from 


Southern 


the temporary benefits 
slides in the Panama Canal. 
Pacific shares were worth 90 in the early 
part of February; their present price is 
9814. The yearly dividend ratg is 6 per 


cent, but the cruel force of good luck 








Dd es) 

Ox 
ind “general prosperity 1 no doubt 
on pel t re ( ( te 1 
: ‘ 
he rat / pe! t pe 
his Car. 

even low-] ed d 
remarkably well after the handing down 
of the decision. By and by, they will 
be immensely popular again, and consid 


ered in line for dividend payments at 


not remote dates. Erie common is cur- 
rently valued at 3144. On February 2, 
it was thought a poor purchase at 25, 
though the top record in 1916 was 43 

The big demand for this stock was the 
result, in part, of the news that thr 
$15,000,000 5!4 per cent notes, maturing 
in the near future, would promptly be 


taken up under the auspices of J. P 
Morgan & Co. The 
substantial decreases in the 
largely, to the 


earnings of the ri 
have shown 
last two months, owing, 
and ma- 


that 


labor 
though, 


sharply enhanced cost 
terial. It 
the full 
both on the 
Holders of 
nothing 


fact, 
4 per cent dividends a 


still is a 
re carned 
first and second preferred. 
these 
1907. 


: ; ; 
shares have received 


In connection with 


better in 


since 
the striking change for the 
railroad stocks, it is rea 
that selling for for- 


shrinking, and 


the prices of 
sonable to surmise 
cign account is steadily 
that some thought is bestowed upon the 
probability that it may disappear almost 
altogether in the event of a declaration 
at Washington. 
vovernment and Wall 
preparing to lend 


dollars to the 


of war Kktumors are in 
circulation that the 
street bankers are 
thousands of millions of 
Ientente Allies. 

United States Steel common is quoted 
at 117'%. The 
these 
pleased over the corporation’s annual re- 


mark was 99. 
felt greatly 


recent low 
Owners of certificates 
port, which revealed receipts of 
$1,231 ,473,799, $720,083,589 for 
1915. The total income was $374,876,107, 
against $163,345,683. The surplus avail- 
able for payments on the common, after 
deduction of the 7 per cent on the pre- 
ferred was $246,187,054, 
349,348,342. An exhibit, sure 
Two years ago, the corporation 
$508,- 


YTOSS 


against 


stock against 
amazing 
enough. 
was unable to pay a cent on the 
O00,000 stock. Last 
earned approximately $48 on each share. 
At the it is believed to be 


earning 


common year it 
present time, 
at least $00. The sum total 
assets of the corporation is placed at 
$2,083,000,000; the 
hand, 
and marketable securities 
The 1916 gross receipts of over $1,231,- 
000,000 were the biggest on record. They 
were absolutely unique in the economic 
world. It would be ab- 
to speak of inflation 


amount of cash on 
secured demand loans 
at $229,602,000. 


<7, 


inclusive of 


history of the 
henceforth, 
capital stock of the corporation. 
Between 1901 December 31, 1916, 
the addition to amounted to 
$575,055,336. Holders of the 
now receive $3 every three months; it is 
not improbable that they may get $4 in 
the second half of this year. 

The marvelous annual report made a 
Wall | street 


that some of 


surd, 

in the 
and 
assets 


common 


impression on the 
indeed, 


deep 

minds; so much so, 
the professional enthusiasts ventured to 
predict that the common stock will be 
worth $200 before long. Two months 
standing 
that 


confi- 
Steel 


ago, parties of similar 
dentially told their 
common was not worth 100. 

In the 


quotations are 


friends 


foreign exchange department, 


virtually unaltered so far 
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Vienna 
and Petrograd Italian 
drafts indicate some improvement, owing 
a large loan 


as bills on London, Paris, Berlin, 


are concerned. 


negotiations for 
current rate 


to pending 
to that nation. The 
lire, compared with 7.89 two weeks ago. 
New York 


able levels, 


is 7.75 


rates remain at agree- 
a $20,000,000 reduc- 
tion in the surplus reserves of the banks 
There are hints, 


loan 
despite 


companies. 
that 


and trust 


however, an advance in charges is 


likely to be witnessed in the coming 
four weeks. The reserve ratio of the 
Bank of England has risen from 14 to 


16.50 per cent. 

In the bond department, quotations de- 
note a little betterment, in consequence, 
of the mended state of affairs 
in the market. There are no 
expectations, though, of really substan- 
tial advances between now and July 1. 
It is known that prominent banking and 
insurance institutions, and capitalistic in- 
holding them- 


doubtless, 
share 


vestors in general, are 


selves prepared for a large issue of 


Federal government bonds some 
April. total 


time in 


Iestimates of the amount 





Overnight te to Texas’ 
| Exing, ino 2. 
everything but 
cost (no excess > 
fore): all steel © 
train from Saint 


Louis at 6:39 PM. 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to so 
To-night.” 





66 5 95 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


A. J, CICARDI 














vary from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 
The quotation for the outstanding govy- 
ernment 4 per cent coupon bonds is a 
little higher than it was a week ago. 


The wheat market is in a highly 10 
There are sensational 


teresting position. 
main 


incidents every few days. The 


tendency continues upward. For the May 
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deal they now ask $1.93 in Chicago. A gard to war-like developments at Wash- 

vear ago, the price was $1.08. There are ington and preparations for. materially 

predictions that the $2 mark will be sur increased loans to the allied govern 

passed either this or next weck. They ments. The supplies of loanable capital 

are based upon reports of serious dam are thought abundant. There were lib- 

age to winter wheat fields in the south eral subscriptions in St. Louis for the | 
west, heavy requirements in Western — latest French 51% per cent loan, investors 

Europe, and reports that the government feeling strongly attracted on account of | 
of Argentina has prohibited the exporta- the advantageous terms of the offering. | 

tion of wheat, flour, and corn. The May A satisfactory volume of business was H ; 

deal in corn is valued at $1.16 at present, again transacted in the shares of banks | MA Y- S TERN S FOR 

against 72 cents a year ago. This valu- and trust companies. One hundred and 


The crop reports ot the next six quotation is a point below the latter fig- 


ation is unprecedented. For May oats, live shares of Bank of Commerce 
the respective prices are 0034 and 43. brought 116.75 and 117. The current O lu mM b 1a rato n O las 


months will be of dramatic interest, on ure. Thirty-five Mississippi Valley Trust 





hoth sides of the Atlantic. Latest neu- brought 291; twenty-one Mechanics- 
tral advices from Europe are far from American National, 250; four Mercantile - 
encouraging. They bespeak a great scan- Trust, 358 and 359.50: ten shares, 360: ; () matter what size or style of Columbia Grafo- 
tiness of supplies of foodstuffs in the live Jefferson Bank, 99, and twenty-two \ nola you want—from $15.00 to $250.00, you 
1917-18 crop season. St. Louis Union Trust, 352.50. will find it here—on credit—at cash prices no in- 
“se In the industrial quarter, National terest ever charged. Ilere are three of the most | 
isners ja SE Lael: Candy common showed noteworthy ac- popular styles— | 


. : tivity. Nearly seven hundred shares 
Local quotations display unmistakable : gai . z : 
were transferred at prices ranging from 





firmness. They indicate that large s Qa ¥ 
: es 22.50 to 24. Ten shares of the second 
amounts of stocks are bought outright, 


; oe preferred, which pays 7 per cent, sold at | (— 
and that the number of outstanding mar- ; ; i ; ' | 
; ; 89—the previous price. An interesting ‘ 
vinal commitments is not was great, rel- 3 : ‘ 
: quest developed also for Ely-Walker D. 7 


atively, as it used to be in former years ; : : 
: (common. One hundred and thirty-five 














of pronounced — speculative activities. i 
: Z shares were taken at 10 ; 2 
There’s no uneasiness, apparently, in re- hares were taken at I I to 104 The Terms 50c a week. 
recent low point was 85. Twenty-five of 
the second preferred brought 87.25 to | This is a Grafonola of good 
87.50. These figures denote no changes size and splendid ag 
s er ° =, @ = < — te 
of importance. Of Rice-Stix D. G. first quality ; complete with - 
. | S 7 : : the exclusive Columbia 
preferred, thirteen shares were marketed features. 
at 114.50; the common is quoted at 185 \ 
hid, with none offering. One hundred | 
Your Property and ten Consolidated Coal fetched 35: 


twenty American Bakery common, 11; 
fifty International Shoe common, 101.50; 
five Wagner Electric, 175, and ten Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke preferred, 75.50. The 
last-named figure indicates a decline of 


EF. D W A R D L. 50 cents a share when compared with 


the low point in 1916—75.50. The divi- 
B A K E W E. L - dend rate is 5 per cent. 

United Railways bonds were not par- 
ticularly active at any time. Five thou- 
R | sand dollars were disposed of at 62.3714 

and 62.50. The preferred stock con- | 
_ Estate tinued in broad demand. Five hundred : 
and twenty-five shares brought 22.50; 





with 


$75 | 


Terms $1.25 a week. 


Fully cabineted—42_ inches 
high—any style finish desired 

the record cabinet will hold 
7) records. 











sales of the common were not large; the 
price paid was 7. Other issues of this 
118. N. 7th St. Olive 5555 class did not figure prominently in pro- 


———— ceedings. 
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Latest Ouotations. 


Evens & Howard } 2.0 10 ih Aes 
































Mech.- . lation: enn O55 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY Nat es re, ree 116 
Manufacturers of Miss. Valley Trust 290 ( 
i i i S ouis Union T . 35814 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe}  %{, teou's Union Truss ter 
Yards for City Delivery: United Railways com : 7 , 
920 Market St. Saint Louis = ig ot, gan 
St. Tl. & Suh. Gen. 5s 2 ij 
M.. St. 7. 2 Buh. he ‘, R714, l | 
Kk. C. Home Tel. 5s 5M, Terms $2.00 a week My Vil Hl 
KMivw & Walker eom 109 . Wiig WAL 
= “or Oa ys eR A Grafonola of the highest we Wf 
. Int. Shoe eom 99%, 10015 class—44%, inches high—the Sa 
We will pay do ag = at ay i drop tray record cradle will 
Hise-Btte Tat pt 5% pe hold 60 records 
M4 do 2d pfd 108 10414 ) ali 
subscribers 15c PP Vy 185 q 
Cent. Coal and Coke com. nf 5S 
1 Granite-Bimetallie AT) 
each for copies Tlamilton-Brown . 182 
— Laclede-Christy com, ‘ : nO 


to a+) 


of our issue St. T.. Brew. Ass'n 6s b 
Ind. Brew. 6s ; 

National Candv com ; ‘ 243% 

of March 2. Wagner Electric 7A M © | E R N 

City of St. Tu. 48 (1929) 19214 rs 
% ARE 





2&2 ¥*s Answers to Inquiries. 
l. O. S., Wright City, Mo.—For a po 
MIRROR | : 12th and OLIVE STREETS 


{ential investment, Wabash preferred 


—_ | - ae 
= lol 


onal 
main “A” merits the attention of all investors 
May desirous of substantial speculative profits 
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addit t { ood dividend rate | 
il no d 1918 \ 
initial 1 po Cl pial Januar 
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A” stock. whicl present is quoted 
St, This price does epresent at 
extravagant valuatic onsidering — tl 


radical reorganization and remarkable 


improvement in earnings. On December 
4 last, sales were made at 60! 4, Two 
likely to | 


>") 


rated at SO and over. The “B 


years from now the stock 1s 
preferre | 
Is a speculation in existing circumstances 
riulroad 
ably 


In ai real “bull? market tor 


shares its quotation would — pre 


reach 38S.) The prevailing value is 26 
INoutstive, St. Louis.--It would In 
rather indiscreet for you to buy United 


Verde extension at the ruling high pric 


of S39: the quoted at a fey 


Sto k Wits 
cents some years ago. The wonderful 
development since 1914 appears pretty 


well) “discounted.” There’s growin 


doubt regarding the trustworthiness of 
recent sanguine estimates as to the prop 
erty’s richness in ore reserves. If vou 
feel inclined to purchase, await a ma- 
terial reaction. Don’t be ina hurry. 
Patience is the principal virtue in) specu- 
lative operations. 
MARGIN, © Memplits, 
“bull”? talk concerning Crucibl 
s1t5, 


February 2, and 99 


‘Tenn. There’s 
strong 
Steel common, now quoted at 
against 50!4 on 
about a year ago. The stock is bought 
in increased amounts on account, mostly, 
of hopeful expectations respecting war 
crders from Washington. Holders are 


not likely to receive dividends in 1917, 
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About 13 per cent still remains unpaid 


on the preferred. Given a continuance: 
favorable market conditions, it would 
t be surprising if the price of the 
ommou were to register further notable 
There are hints that 90 


} 1 1 


may be reached again. They come from 


chque quarters. Brokers exact unusually 
stiff margins against long contracts in 
stocks of this class: they could not very 
well do otherwise. 

H. R. D., Wheeling, W. Va—(1) Ate 
lantic Coast Line should firmly be held 

not sold at a loss. There’s no insur 
mountable obstacle to the stock’s re- 
ascending to 126, the top noteh of last 
vear, The 7 per cent dividend is fully 
earned, with a safety margin of over | 
per Cent, (2) Would advise holding 
no danger of 


t disagreeable break in the next twelve 


Central Leather preferred ; 


months. 

HH. A, 
ing & 
mendable purchase for investment pur- 


National Enamel 


Peoria, Il. 
Stamping preferred is a com- 


poses at or about the present quotation 
of 100, which denotes a net return of 
exactly 7 per cent. The company is in 


good financial condition. It has_ re- 
sumed payments on the common, after 
a barren interval of twelve years. Two 
per cent will be paid on this stock in 
May. The 1916 surplus for the common 
was equal to more than 11 per cent on 
the $15,591,000 outstanding. © The mar- 
ket value of the preferred should event- 
ually move up to 110. 

READER, St. Louis.—You will do well 
in holding your Rock Island new pre- 
ferred 6 per cent stock. The dividend is 
cumulative up to 5 per cent, and will 











The Office or the Man 
W hich? 


In the judgment of the thinking public both; 
Think of the Office of Comptroller—and you 
think of LOUIS NOLTE—the man. 


The dignity and importance of the office—the 
foresight and merit of the man. 


LOUIS NOLTE—the man—served his City 
as Sheriff, two terms, winning the commenda- 
tion and esteem of the Judges—Democratic 
and Republican—and the confidence of the 
public by his efficient conduct of office. 


His integrity, foresight and merit insures the 


citizens of St. Louis a judicious administration 
of the City’s Finances. 


Vote for Louis Nolte 
for Comptroller. 














TO THE VOTERS OF ST. LOUIS: 


Do you know that John Schmoll, Chairman of the 


Re- 


publican City Committee, leader of the German-Americans 





in St. Louis, on the 
the press of this city the following statements: 


“War between the United States and Germany 
or even a continuance of the present unpleasant 
relations between them, will redound to the po- 
litical advantage of Mayor Kiel, is the opinion of 
Republican City Chairman Schmoll. ‘Either the 
existing crisis or open hostilities would prompt 
St. Louisans of German parentage or extraction to 
vote for Mayor Kiel because of his German 
name,” Schmoll said. 


“IT tried to induce some German-American 
voters in my ward to cast their ballot for Aloe,” 
Schmoll said, “but they told me, ‘No, we're for 
Friederich,’ as they called him. You see it was 
his German name that appealed to them.” 


day of February, 1917, made to 


Why does John Schmoll say that “the existing crisis 
cr open hostilities” between this country and Germany 
“would PROMPT St. Louisans of German parentage or 
extraction to vote for Mayor Kiel because of his German 
name?” There is but one answer and you know what it 


1S. 


Mr. Schmoll is the dominant Republican leader in St. 


Louis, and controlled the convention that framed the 


Re- 


publican platform. That platform is ominously silent on 


the subject of Americanism. 


After reading Schmoll’s statements quoted above have 
you any doubt why the Republican convention omitted to 
pledge the loyalty of its candidates to the American flag? 


The Democratic platform on Americanism is as 
lows: 
“We pledge our allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes. We do not think that Americans can 
proclaim this fealty too often. We assure the 
President of our beloved country of our sympathy 
and our moral support in his noble struggle to 
maintain American honor and dignity and to pro- 
tect and enforce the rights of American citizens in 
the great crisis which now confronts him.” 


fol- 


Mayor Kiel has been repeatedly asked to explain why 
the platform of his party was silent on the subject of 


Americanism. 
is as follows: 


“Why should I always be going around pro- 
claiming my Americanism?” he asked. “I don't 
think it is necessary for me to proclaim it.” 


The first interview he gave on the subject 


He has, however, since giving the above interview, 
found it most excellent policy to proclaim his Americanism 


in nearly every speech he has made. 


Mayor Kiel’s personal loyalty to the flag is not an 


issue in the campaign. The issue is: 


Why did John 


Schmoll, Mayor Kiel and the Republican candidates omit 
the declaration of loyalty in their platform? John Schmoll’s 
interview quoted above answers the question to the satis- 


faction of all fair minded men. 


John Schmoll’s interview and the silence of the Repub- 
lican platform on the subject of Americanism is a grave 


reflection upon the entire citizenship of St. Louis, 
especially those of German origin and descent. 


GLENDY B. ARNOLD, 


Chairman, Executive Committee of 
Democratic Campaign Organization. 


and 
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doubtless be paid regularly. The pres- 


71 is not high. In due time 


ent price 


the stock will be worth 85 


o 8. 26 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mrrror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prenxper by Arthur Somers Roche. Indian 


apolis: Bobbs-Merrill; $1.35, 

\ detective story with all the cxcitement of 
the author’s earlicr book, ‘tLoot.” Published 
serially under the title of ““\ Serap of Paper.” 


Full-page illustrations, 


Tue Roap to UNperstanpinc by Eleanor I, 
Porter. New York; Iloughton-Mifflin; $1.40. 


The story of the courtship and marriage of 
a poor girl and a rich man, their estrange- 
ment, and reunion through their daughter. 
\dmirers of “Just David’ will) enjoy — it. 
Frontispiece in colors. 


Moses in ParaGrarus by Bert Moses. The 
author, 576 Fifth Ave., New York; $1.00. 


ums that will make some people think, 
and still others lift an eyebrow. 
printed and bound by the 
Aurora, New York. 


Epigr: 
others smile, 
Very excell ntly 


Roverofters, East 


Mertix by Edwin Arlington Robinson. New 
York: MaeMillans; $1.20. 


\ poem telling the story of Merlin and 
Vivian and King Arthur from = an_ original 
point of view and giving particular considera- 
circumstances, 


ton to psychology and 


TARE dy. 


~ 


LATING 
|. Alsaker, M. dD. New 
Morrison. 


An exhaustive treatment in five small vol- 
umes of the title subject, written in a_prac- 
tical and interesting manner. It begins with 
a classification of foods and follows with in- 
formation on what kinds to cat, in what man 
ner they should be prepared, to gain various 
nds Meat eaters and vegetarians are given 
equal consideration. Cold weather and warm 
weather foods are designated and their bene- 
cial effects explained One whole book is 
devoted to cooking—plain cooking—of the sort 
that produces the greatest value from the food. 
Obesity is pronounced the penalty of laziness 
and gluttony, a prominent abdomen a sure sign 
of physical degeneration, and instructions are 
given on what to eat to grow thin. Also on 
vhat to cat to grow stout. What to cat when 
il or convalescent, what to eat when traveling 
when in the country, In short, all about 
food in its relation to health. Dr. Alsaker is 
i St. Louisan, 


ror Heart AND Erriciency by I 
. York: Frank 1 


t 


Too Muciw Erriciency by FE. J. Rath. New 


York: W. J. Watt & Co.; $1.35. 


Business efficiency brought into the manage- 
it of family life provokes exasperating and 
situations, further complicated by 
romanee. A novel affording fun. Frontispiece 


Will Foster, 





iudierous 


Joan AND tur Baries ann I by Cosmo Ham 
ton, Boston: Little-Brown; $1.00, 

\ new novel in the idyllic vet human docu 
ment vein, by the author of “The Sins of. the 
Children.’ Dustrated. 


luk Wornev's Nest by Mrs. Wilson Wood 
row. Boston: Little-Brown; $1.35. 

\ mystery story wherein the underworld is 
conflict with ‘law and_= order. 


strenuous 


IMustrated, 


DIVINATIONS AND Creation” by Ilorace 
Holley. New York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.25. 


P 
oems 


_An Apri, Evrecy by Arthur Davison Ficke. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley; $1.25. 


A story in lyric-clegiacs of pronounced 
charm. The verse interpretations of Japanese 
Paintings have a striking quality. The cafe 
sketches are very modern in mood and manner. 


Ix tHe War by V. Veresaev. New York: 


Mitchell Kennerk y; $2.00. 


the of author served in the Russian army in 
He Kusso-Japanese war and here paints a 
Vivid picture of the waste, incompetence and 
cruclty which brought Russia to defeat. He 
Munts with words the horror, the despair and 
the ingloriousness of war. Translated by Leo 


Wien: r, 


THe MENAC E OF 


; ; Taran by Frederick Me 
Cormick, 


Boston: Little-Brown; $2.00. 


aie ; : 
The author, who has been a journalist and 


REEDY’S 





war correspondent in the Far East since the 
boxer uprising, here gives a history ot thie 
commercial relations of Japan and China with 


cach other and with America for that period. 
¢ shows how Japan has taken advantage of 
Russia's need in the present war and has im 
posed her will on China, and says furthe) that 
the Japanese have assumed an overlordship 
concerning the United States. Indexed, 
Tue Russtans ann Terr LAnGuace by 
Mme. N. Jarintzov. New York: Mitchell 


Kennerley. 


That the clue to the Russian language lics 
in an exact appreciation of the Russian peo 
ple is the author's contention, and then she 
produces a key to each. The book will in- 
terest: particularly those studying the Russian 
speceh, 


Robert Minor. 
Work« rs’ De- 


Tne Frame Up System by 
San Francisco: [International 
fense League; 10c. 


An able pamphlet presenting the case for 
the defense in the San Francisco bomb plots. 
The author first found fame as a cartoonist 
on the “Post-Dispatch,” St. Louis. 


RODANTHE by Louis Charles Palms. Jamaica, 
New York: The Marion Press. 
fantasy; beautifully printed on 
Ouarto. 


A poctic 
handmade paper, 


l.eonarp Woop by Isaac TF. Marecosson. New 


York: John Lane Co.; 7ic. 

A biography of General Wood, or rather a 
listory of his career, with emphasis upon his 
advocacy of military preparedness. Portrait 
frontispiece. 


Tie Aristocrat by Louis N. Parker, New 


York: John Lane; $1.00. 


A play in three acts founded upon an in 
cident in the French revolution. 


Tue Macrie’s Nest by Isabel Patterson. 


New York: John Lane; $1.40, 
A new novel by the author of “The Shadow 
Riders.” 


Poems or IJlernricu Heine 
translated by Louis Untermeyer. 
Henry Holt; $2.00. 


st lected and 


New York: 


Translations of three hundred twenty-five -of 
Ileine’s poems, including examples of cvery 
side of his diverse genius, retaining the 
rhyme-schemes, meters, swift play of irony 
and changing moods of the original. The 
preface is an analytic interpretation of the 
poet and his work. 
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Art League Festival 


Music and drama will be the artistic 
features of a spring festival to be staged 
by the St. Louis Art League, April 16, 
at the Victoria theater. A large repre- 
local art-producing 
The production 


sentation of the 
world will take part. 
will be under the general direction of 
Professor Ethan Allen Taussig, with the 


music committee and the drama and 
pageantry committee in joint control. 
On the Art League music committee 


are: Mrs. Morris Skrainka, chairman: 
E. A. Taussi¢, E. R: Victor 
Lichtenstein, Mrs. William F. Saunders, 
Ie. L. Coburn. The drama and pageantry 
Saun- 


Kroeger, 


committee comprises Mrs. W. F. 
ders, chairman, and Misses Thekla Ber- 
nays, Zoe Akins, Elizabeth Morse. 

The programme will include two scenes 
from grand staged in costume 
with scenery and action, in which promi- 
There also 


opera, 


nent artists will have parts. 
will be two brief one-act plays, trans- 
lated from the Spanish. They are of the 
modern school and will be heard for the 
first time in this country. <A “silent 
drama” by a St. Louis author, Mrs. W. 
F,. Saunders, will be given, with a mu- 
sical setting. Choruses from the high 
schools, under the direction of Professor 
Ix. L. Coburn, superintendent of music 
in public schools, will fill out the pro- 
gramme. 
ste ote ofe 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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MISINFORMING A NATION 


By Willard Huntington Wright 


Li I rclopaedia Britannica in relation 
to its effect on the development of American culture is an extension 


This critical examination of the FEney 


and amplification of the articles entit 
contributed by Mr. Wright to the cx 


nuthor bares the defects in the Britannica’s attitude toward the Novel, 
Drama, Poetry, British Painting, Non- 
Inventions, Aesthetics, Philosophy and Religion, while in the opening 


chapter, “Colonizing America,’ he re 


tinued provincialism that will ensue if the United States tolerates the 


imposition of unmixed British culture. 
of the Iineyclopaedia are embodied in 


All Bookstores, 


Pablished by B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


led “Culture in the Ene. Britt.” 
Mlumns of Reedy’s Mirror. The 
British Painting, Music, Science, 
veals the consequences in con- 


The results of a careful study 
this volume. 
$1.25. net. 








All the late Cloth 


BOOKS *®"« 


and Paper 


Books can be found 


Roeder’s Book Store 


703 Locust Street 


Bound 











JEFFERSON 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


novo BRIAN 
ert CAWTHORN SY BIL 
WILDA BENNETT 


Next Sunday Night and Week. 


atinees Wednesday and Saturday. 





Musical Comedy, 


PRICES 50¢ to $2.00. 
Wed. Mat., Best Seats, $1.50. 








COLUMBI 


EDDIE FOY 


Orpheum Vaudeville 
2:15—Daily—8:15 


and the Seven 
Younger Foys 


in “The Old Woman in the Shoe” 


JULIUS TANNEN 


Bessie & Harriet Rempel. Arthur 
Deagon. Frances Kennedy. Morin 
Sisters. Val Harris and Jack 
Manion. Evans & Sister. Or- 
pheum Weekly. 


Mats., 10c to 50c¢. Eves., 10¢ to T5e 








|\.PLAYERS 


OPENING SUND 


“THE HOL 


An Elaborate Production of This 
Approved by th 


Now Playing: “Rolling Stones.” 


GRAND AND OLIVE 








AY NEXT, 


7 @€iFy 3” 


Best Known Biblical Play— 
e Clergy. 








AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Matinee and Week: By 
America’s Greatest Colored Show, 


THE SMART SET 


SEATS NOW ON SALE, 


Return Engagement, 


EVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 
10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Unanimous Request 








( 


on the stage. 
Girls. 
Archie Nicholson, in 
dances, 
ders of the air. 
‘omedy Pictures, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c=20c ‘eine 


Gautier’s Animated Toy Shop, which is one of the high class vaudeville acts 
Mme. Sumiko, the Japanese Prima Donna, and her 






James ‘Thompson and Company, 
funny music cape 
The Lampinis, /uropean éllusin 
Frank Corman and h 


Geisha 
presenting “An Affair-of Honor.” 
rs. Goldie Mack, songs and 
comiques. Bar Sisters, Won- 
Animated Weekly and 





Is hoops. 











STANDARD 


Matinee Daily 


THE THOROUGHBREDS 


NEXT—“THE MISCHIEF MAKERS.” 


REAL BURLESQUE 


MATINEE DAILY 
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of beer flavor. _ 
400d hops are good | 
ane for the nerves. 


aazer Hops are conce~ — 


. ded’ to be the best hop: 
_ Genuine importe 
__ Saazer Hops are use 
_ exclusivel Li 
—..., Budweiser. ——__ 
or distinctive d 
ciousness and pure 
_wholesomeness de 


: Bottled at the Brewery 
NHEUSER-BUSCH. st. 101 





ell HOVNVLUULLLLULUL0LN00 0000000000 EOLA 


STIFEL 


THE BEER THAT 
MAKES LIFE 
WORTH LIVING 














Sold as Draught Beer ONLY 
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HYDE PARK 
BOTTLED BEER 


NEVER 
~ EXCELLED 


SELDOM 
—_— 7 





Ask Any Dealer, He Knows 


Brewed in the Only Exclusive Bottled Beer 


Plant in America 
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The Food Value 
of Good Beer 


The ever-growing tendency of intelligent people to take better care 
of their minds and bodies has brought out. the benefits of carefully 
and cleanly brewed beer. The most eminent physicians agree that 
the mild, tonie effect of beer promotes a healthier and sturdier 
body, soothes, nourishes, livens and strengthens as no other food 
or drink can. 


Malt, Whice h is food p artly digested, is most readily assimilate prs Iiops 
are nature’s own tonic for overwrought nerves. These ombined 
with pd rie pereentage of Bricek and blended with the pss ‘st of 
Water, make an exquisite beverage that assists digestion, adds zest 
to the enjoyment of the meal and leaves the system in the healthiest 
condition, 


Griesedieck 
LIGHT LAGER BOTTLED BEER 


Is a beer that possesses surpassing quality and is brewed under the 
most sanitary conditions by the Griesedieck Bros., who insist upon 
the utmost in purity and wholesomeness, resulting in the perfection 
of the most highly palatable and nourishing beverage. 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


any of whom will supply you. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
notify us either by phone or mail. 


Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Co. 
19th and Shenandoah Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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a | = 
Interior Decorations, Hangings, 
Upholstering, Leaded Glass, 
Special Furniture, Rugs and 
Carpets. 
Importers and Dealers in é 
objects for the furnishing of 
the home. 
y' 5 
% 
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éighth Street 
cetween Olive and Locust 
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